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AN UNKNOWN 


PART L—FROM 
ES— it is a country as ab- 
solutely unknown to its 
two sister countries as if 
it were in the backwoods 
of America. And yet it 
is within twenty-four 
hours of London, the 
same of Edinburgh, and 
less than half that time 
of Dublin. A region so strangely beautiful in 
its desolation and isolation, that ever since I 
first saw it, in a passing glimpse fifteen years 
ago, it had rested on my mind, amidst all 
the countries [ have since travelled through, 
as a land quite peculiar, which I longed to 
revisit and investigate, to see if the second 
impression confirmed the first. So this year, 
in spite of its condition of political crisis 
and general social upheaval, foreboding—may 
Heaven avert them !—no end of troubles to 
come, I declared my intention of taking 
our annual holiday journey in the north of 
Ireland. 

It was amusing to watch the mingled 
surprise and disapproval on my friends’ faces. 
“Going to travel in Ireland! Are you not 
afraid of being shot? Do you expect to get 
anything to eat? Do you mean to live ina 
dirty cabin, with the pig—‘the gentleman 
who pays the rint’ (which he has not done 
lately)—for your companion ; a turf-fire, and 
no chimney to speak of? What can you 
possibly find in Ireland— especially the north 
of Ireland—worth seeing, or worth writing 
about ?”’ 

So argued ordinary acquaintances ; while 
some affectionate utilitarians, taking the 
usual friendly privilege of speaking their 
minds, declared unhesitatingly that it was 
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the most Quixotic project that ever was 
formed, even by an individual who is rather 
given to doing things which nobody else 
ventures to do, but which, to the great 
surprise of practical-minded critics, some- 
times do actually succeed ! 

For six long months I answered these 
protests with a smiling silence, possibly 
rather aggravating ; but what was the good 
of argument? I had deliberately made up 
my mind, settled all my proceedings, faced 
all my difficulties, and counted the cost of 
them. 

First—as to being shot, which to the 
English mind seems the natural result of 
going to Ireland. I was no landlord, but a 
simple tourist. And an Irishman generally 
commits crimes from what he considers the 
highest of motives. He will murder, but he 
will seldom stea!. I was sure that in these 
times, as in ancient days, of which Moore 
wrote in his immortal Irish melodies, four 
lone women—lI had asked some kind girls to 
come and take care of me—might traverse 
Ireland from end to end and “ feel not the 
least alarm.” As to food, if we could get 
bread, butter, milk, and eggs ad libitum, 
and of the best kind, as 1 was informed 
would be the case, we should not starve; 
but probably get better fed than I have 
been in many a grand foreign hotel. For 
the rest—is not nature always worth seeing, 
and human nature worth writing about! 
The only test is the eye that sees, and the 
heart which takes in and sets down “ naught 
in malice.” And I knew my intent was 
good; that I was doing nothing hastily, 
or selfishly, or superficially, for the mere 
object of “ making a book.” 
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Without presuming to come forward with 
any panacea for the ills of poor old Ireland, 
done to death for centuries with external 
nostrums, when her real cure lies within her- 
self, it struck me that a woman—only a 
woman—lIrish by blood and English by 
education, old enough to possess a certain 
amount of experience as well as common sense, 
especially the experience that one gets from 
travelling in foreign countries, and comparing 
them with one’s own—it seemed to me that 
such an one might see things which cleverer 
people failed to see, and say things which less 
unbiassed people dared not say, concerning a 
country which is so little loved because so 
little known. For with nations, as with 
human beings, “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” You must go to them with an open 
heart, and at least try to love them, else you 
never will understand them. 

To this end I had one advantage—that of 
being absolutely non-political. Ladies’ Land 
Leagues, Primrose Habitations, and Female 
Suffrage Societies, are to me equally ob- 
noxious. I do not care two straws whose 
hand steers the national ship, provided it- is 
a strong, steady, and honest hand. If it should 
please Providence and the enlightened 
British nation to grant my sex a vote, I am 
afraid I shall give mine, irrespective of party, 
to the best man, the most capable and well- 
educated man, and the truest gentleman, 
whether he be Radical or Conservative, the 
son of a duke or of a blacksmith. 

Also, I detest all religious warfare—the 
creed not of love but of hatred, into which, 
alas! Christianity has been corrupted, until 
it is made by many to consist, not in holding 
fast your own faith, but in trying to tear 
limb from limb—spiritually, sometimes bodily 
—every one whose faith is different from 
yours. I believe that men of all faiths— 
nay, even those poor souls who have no faith 
at all—ought to live together in brotherly 
peace, neither meddling with nor condemning 
each other; sure that God can manifest 
Himself through the righteous of every 
creed, or no creed; and that, however we 
may hate one another, He hates no man— 
except the bigot and the hypocrite. 

It seemed to me, in all humility, that a 
woman who thought thus, and was not afraid 
or ashamed to say so, was not the worst person 
to go to that “ most distressful country,” and 
tell what she saw there to other countries, 
whose crass ignorance on the subject is often 
comical, sometimes pathetic, and always 
harmful. There is no condemnation so severe 
as that of a person who knows absolutely 
nothing of what he condemns, 
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To this long preamble—but not longer 
than was necessary—lI will only add that I 
started with the firm resolve not to trust to 
second-hand evidence, but to see all I could 
with my own eyes, and hear it with my own 
ears—since in Ireland, as in many other 
places, the most difficult thing in the world 
to get at is a fact; and when you have got 
it, you generally hear it twisted into so 
many opposite versions, that you are led to 
question its existence at all. 

So we started, a party of three “ with 
power to add to their number.” Not, I 
confess, without some misgivings, and a 
sensation akin to that of Saint Paul when 
he went to Rome, “ not knowing what things 
should befall him there.” Still, on the whole, 
we had a good courage, strengthened by 
three pleasant days at bonny Carlisle ; though 
it ebbed a little as we swept through the 
flat country between that and Stranraer, 
followed by sheets of driving rain, and a 
wind—oh, that ominous wind! It haunted 
us all through the night in a dreary hotel, 
and when our eyes opened to a pleasant 
dawn, there it was, shaking the trees of a 
churchyard opposite. We could not stay— 
we felt bound to go, stormy though it was. 
So, lured by the brilliant sunshine and the 
smiling, deceitful sea, we found ourselves, at 
seven in the morning, safe in the deck-cabin 
of the Larne steamer, waiting for the hapless 
passengers who had been travelling all night. 
They came, a forlorn-looking troop, and a 
few minutes afterwards we set sail for the 
“Tsland of Saints,” as Ireland used to be 
called. 

Alas! not now. The first thing we heard— 
in talking with two bright-faced Irish girls 
who had come from Oban the day before, 
and were going on to Dublin that night, yet 
seemed as cheery and as neat as if they had 
just stepped out of a band-box—was about the 
continued Belfast riots. They told us a train 
had been stopped at Portadown, and Miss 
Minnie Palmer, the actress, had been shot at 
as her carriage was passing through the town. 
(N.B.—These “facts” were considerably 
modified afterwards, as were many others 
before we left Ireland.) Nevertheless, the 
girls did not seem at all afraid, but chatted 
gaily as we sailed down the smooth lough, 
which extends for a few peaceful miles, before 
reaching the open sea. They took every- 
thing easily—riots included—speculating as 
to whether they should see any fighting as 
they passed through Belfast, and maintain- 
ing with us an animated conversation on 
Irish affairs, which, as we afterwards daily 
learnt, is just now like playing a game of 
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whist, in which your one thought is to 
discover your neighbour’s hand, and conceal 
your own. 

" At last the breezy day, where bright 
sunshine added insult to injury, forced us all 
into silence. To be “rocked in the cradle 
of the deep” may sound well enough in 
poetry, but there is some reason in the angry 
protest of the man who declared that had he 
been present at the Creation, he would have 
advised that the world should be made 
“without such a thing as an island.” 

That unfortunate island! How lovely it 
looked as we touched Larne, and saw thence 
the shining half circle of Belfast Lough, 
one of the finest harbours in the three 
kingdoms. As smiling and kindly was the 
welcome—though a stranger’s—to me and 
my two English girls, who had never set 
foot in Ireland before, and who, when left 
here in beneficent charge for three days, 
while I went on to Antrim, bade me good- 
bye with a wistful earnestness, as if I were 
setting them adrift in a rudderless boat on 
their way to the North Pole, or somewhere 
equivalent. (They told me afterwards that 
those three days were full of pleasantness 
from beginning to end.) 

The line from Larne to Antrim follows 
the usual plan of Irish railways—of making 
the journey as long and as roundabout as 
possible. Still, it was not wearisome. A 
sunshiny sea on one hand, a smiling country 
on the other. Cultivated country ; acres of 
potatoes, beans, and oats, with cottages here 
and there—not cabins, but cottages, well- 
built, roofed and glazed ; often covered with 
creepers, and brightened by pretty little 
gardens full of flowers. Could this be the 
land of terror and misrule? Was it possible 
to believe that a few miles off there was 
street-fighting hand to hand, between fellow- 
Christians, who read the same Bible, wherein 
is written, ““Whoso hateth his brother is a 
murderer’”’ % 

English people never can understand that 
Ireland is peopled by two races. Nay, by 
several races, as distinct from one another as 
the Cornishman or East Anglian is from the 
Northumbrian or the Lowland Scot. So that 
vox popult by no means implies a combined 
voice, and the phrase “ So Lrish !’’—alas, too 
often an opprobrious adjective—includes ty pes 
of character as opposite as the poles. Here, 
for instance, on this Antrim coast, which 
was populated almost entirely by immigra- 
tion from Scotland, the faces, the manners, 
nay, the very accent, were so strongly Scotch 
that it was difficult to believe one’s self on the 
Western, rather than the eastern, shore of the 
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Irish Channel. Still more difficult—except 
when one thought of the Covenanters, whose 
blood, traceable through generations, yet 
lingers here, was it to realise that an in- 
dustrious, well-to-do, thriving, peaceful popu- 
lation, should give way to such a Cain-and- 
Abel madness. Which yet had a sort of 
prudent method in it—for a friend told us, 
laughing at our fears, that Belfast was 
“quite quiet in the daytime;” that the 
gentlemen went up to business, and the 
ladies to do their shopping, only taking care 
to come away before 6 p.m., “when the 
fighting began.” It was extraordinary how 
little people living on the spot seemed to 
trouble themselves about a state of things 
which had seemed so dreadful to us at a 
distance. 

“We'll not talk about it, since we can’t 
mend it,” was the wise though sad con- 
clusion that we came to on this heavenly day, 
when, as we drove through the sleepy little 
town of Antrim, it seemed hardly possible 
to believe there was beginning, within fifteen 
miles of us, that civil war which, English 
newspapers declared, was already inevitable. 
“We do not get too many such days in 
Ireland—even in summer” (it was the 17th 
of August, but seemed full summer still). 
** Let us not waste an hour, but go direct to 
Shanes Castle.” 

My friends seemed to think I knew all 
about that place, but in truth I was in a 
state of total ignorance concerning Shanes 
Castle and the great Irish chieftains, the 
O’Neills, to whom it belonged. I had never 
even heard of the first O'Neill, the Red 
Handof Ulster—who, colonising that country 
by the usual means—invasion, heard his 
Viking leader say that it should belong to 
the first man who “touched land,” and ac- 
cordingly cut off his own left hand and flung 
it ashore. The descendants of this hardy if 
rather savage gentleman still live in the 
desirable modern mansion which has replaced 
the original Shanes Castle, as well as the 
second one, destroyed by fire in 1816. They 
are “excellent people,” I was told, fulfilling 
all their social and domestic duties, much 
respected in the county, and having nothing 
of the wild O’Neills of old except the blood 
and the name. 

A wild race, indeed, these must have been, 
and their doings and sufferings fill an im- 
portant page in Irish history. I shall not 
attempt to lift it. Perhaps there is no 
civilised country, except ,ltaly, in which 
are kept up as in Ireland the vendetias of 
generations, and decent, respectable modern 
men and women work themselves up into 
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hurricanes of 
rage over the wrongs 
of their great-great-grand- 
fathers centuries ago. To the 
phlegmatic Saxon all this seems very 
foolish, and yet 

Well, 1 must not enter on this subject. 
Let the O’Neills sleep!—as they do, very 
soundly, in a nettle-and-bramble-covered old 
burial-place, to which we came by a green 
avenue, seven miles long. Shanes Castle is 
said to be the finest “ place ” in Ireland— 
except the Marquis of Waterford’s seat, 
Curraghmore. Such masses of underwood, 
of flowering shrubs growing half wild, and of 
majestic forest trees— Nature semi-cultivated. 
But in the burial-ground Nature was left all 
to herself—too much to herself, perhaps- 
for it was rather sad to have to scramble 
through a wilderness of thorns and briars, 
and broken head-stones, in order to read one 
of the latest inscriptions : 


“This vault was built by Shane Me Brien 
Me Phelim Me Shane M¢ Brien M¢ Phelim O'Neill, 
Esq., in the year 1722, for a burial-place to him- 
self and family of Clanneboye.” 


Doubtless meant for Clandeboye — the 
early home of the present Lord Dufferin, 
near Holywood, Belfast, who has made him 
self much more noted than his name. But 










SHANES CASTLE, LOUGH NEAGH, 


From a Drawing by F, Noet Paton, 


how that worthy “ Esquire,” who put 
his whole pedigree into Ais name, must 
have clung to his ancestral home, and 
planned for himself and his descendants 
this gloomy tomb! where he and they are 
alike deserted and forgotten—for the present 
O’Neills bury their dead elsewhere. Still, 
could not they, who have made a neighbouring 
garden, called the Rockery, into a_ perfect 
Eden of beauty, spare a little thought, time, 
and money to clear away the weeds from 
over their deceased ancestors? It matters 
little, of course; we shall all sleep sound 
under any coverlet ; yet if I were an O'Neill 
I should not like to see those nettles growing 
rampant over my forefathers’ bones. 
Searcely a stone’s throw from this gloomy 
place we came out suddenly upon the glitter- 
ing expanse of Lough Neagh, the largest 
lake in the three kingdoms, twenty miles 
long by fifteen broad, looking like an inland 
sea. Not a ship or a boat of any sort dotted 
its vast smooth surface ; its long level shores 
—for there is not a mountain near—added 
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to the sense of silent, smiling, contented 
desolation. 

“See how we Irish throw away our bless- 
ings,” said my companion, as we stood looking 
at the lovely sight. “In England such a 
splendid sheet of water would have been 
utilised in many ways, and made a centre of 
both business and pleasure. Factories would 
have sprung up along its shores, yachts, 
steamers, fishing-boats, would have covered 
it from end to end. Now, Moore’s solitary 
fisherman, who is supposed to stray on its 
banks 


“« At the clear cold eve’s declining,” 


(probably bent on catching pullan, the only 
fish attainable here)—might easily imagine 
he saw 


“*The round towers of other days, 
In the wave beneath him shining.’” 


“But did he?” I was foolish enough to 
ask ; because most fiction has a grain of fact 
atitscore. ‘ Was there ever anything curious 
seen at the bottom of Lough Neagh?”’ 

“T have dredged it from end to end, and 
found many submarine curiosities, but never 
a round tower or a king’s palace! Even the 
fossilizing power which is said to be in its 
waters, I believe lies not in the lake itself, 
but in one of its tributaries, the Crumlin 
river, which has probably the same petrifying 
and preserving qualities that exist in bog. 
At any rate the fossil wood, which is often 
found in the Lough, is extremely beautiful.” 

“ And there is really no record of sub- 
merged cities?” said I, still craving after 
my pleasant fiction. “The waters must 
cover such an enormous surface, which was 
dry land once.” 

“Certainly. It is said that about a.p. 100 
the river Bann overflowed, and drowned a 
prince of Ulster with all his kingdom. Or, 
if you prefer it, your own Caxton declared 
that the prince and his people, being ‘men 
of evyle lyvinge,’ opened a holy well which 
was always kept closed. A woman went to 
draw water with her child, the child cried, 
she ran to it, leaving the well uncovered, 
when up welled the waters, destroying the 
whole country—including the woman and 
child. This is said to have happened a.p. 65. 
So you can choose between two conflicting 
dates and traditions, and please yourself, as 
you mostly can in all histories. But here’s 
an undeniable ‘ fact ’—the Castle.” 

Not the original fortress, built by the 
first O’Neill on the shores of Lough Neagh, 
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with the good right hand yet left to him, 
but the half-modern, half-medizval one which 
was burnt to the ground as late as 1816. 
Its ruins, picturesque and ivy-grown, showed 
what a fine building it must have been. I 
was shown “ Lord O’Neill’s safe ’’—a sort of 
cupboard in the enormously thick wall 
still left standing in what had been an 
upper room. Also the black stone, once a 
carved head, fixed in the outer masonry, to 
which clings a tradition that when it falls 
the family of O’ Neill will end. 

Of course they have a Banshee—all real 
old Irish families have. Not the modern 
Anglo-Irish, who came over with Edmund 
Spenser, Oliver Cromwell, or King James, 
but the true Celts. A friend, whose uncle 
was present at the burning of Shanes Castle, 
told me the story of it. Lord O’Neill—a 
bachelor—had a party of gay bachelor friends 
dining with him. In the midst of their 
jollifications fire broke out ina distant room. 
Nobody minded it much at first—nobody 
does mind evil in Ireland till too late to 
mend it—and then they inquired for the 
fire-engine. It had been carried off that 
very day a dozen miles to destroy a wasp’s 
nest in a cottage roof! So there was nothing 
for it but to remove the pictures, furniture, 
and valuables—or as much of them as they 
could—and let the castle burn. Lord O'Neill 
and his companions, who must have been 
pretty sober now, sat on an old box and 
watched it burn. With the Lough and its 
waters only a few yards off they yet could 
do nothing, unless it was to curse their own 
folly in letting go the only means of safety 

-the fire-engine. While they sat, helplessly 
gazing, my friend’s uncle always declared he 
saw, and several of the other guests affirmed 
the same, a female figure, all in- white, stand, 
wringing her hands, and then pass and re- 
pass from window to window of the burning 
house, in which they were certain there was 
no living creature. Of course it was the 
Banshee of the O’ Neills. 

After this, no one attempted to rebuild 
the old castle, but a new one was planned 
close by, its foundation being made of the 
enormous underground passages found in 
many ancient fortresses; probably meant 
first as refuges in war-time, and then as 
rooms for the servants, who must have 
been treated little better than serfs, or 
brute beasts. 

There are yet living, I was told, persons 
who remember what their grandparents have 
said about the manners and customs in these 
splendid abodes, Shanes Castle and Antrim 
Castle; how that the under-servants were 
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never allowed to appear, these tunnel-like places being made that they might get out 
the town or elsewhere, unobserved by their superiors. 

Doubtless, the lower class were not pleasant to look at then—no more than they are 
now to “your honour” and “her ladyship.” The great gulf between gentry and 
commonalty is a relic of those barbaric days, which seem less distant here than they 
do in England, where the constant immigration of other races has brought about a 
wider civilisation. One can hardly enter into the mind of that Lord O’ Neill, who, when 
his castle was burnt, made these underground vaults, dark, damp, and unwhole- 
some, for his servants—planning for himself an enormous kitchen, 
dining-hall, and reception-room, the walls of which still stand, up to 
the window-ledges. There money failed, the building was stopped, 
the builder died. His wiser heir has converted the old lord’s stables 
into a comfortable modern house, further inland, and left both 
castles, the ruined old one and the never-finished new one, to 
moulder away in picturesque peace ou the shores of lovely 
Lough Neagh. 

Not far from them is the before-mentioned garden called 

“The Rockery,” which contains rocks of the same forma- 
tion as the Giant’s Causeway. Its fertility is wonderful. 
Forests of rare ferns, lakelets covered with water-lilies 
—only leaves, it was too late for flowers—masses of 
gorgeous autumn plants, laid out in borders and beds, 
and a tropeolum, the finest I ever saw, climbing in 
crimson festoons over the black basaltic wall. The 
old gardener was evidently very proud of it. 

“Sure, ma’am, I trained it all meeself. Her ladyship, 
she said to me, ‘ John, ye must have planned it in the 
night.’ And bedad, ma’am, so I did. There’s many 
a good thing thought of in the night.” 
























ROUND TOWER, ANTRIM. 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 
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He showed us a garden-house built of “ fogg ’’—7.e., moss—most cleverly, even artistically. 
“They calls me John Fogg, because I built a 
fogg-house ; but there’s a wran here, she’s built 
her nest in that bit of basalt. Says I to them, 
‘That little wran can build a better house than 
John Fogg.’ ”’ 
































This man, with his bright eyes gleaming out 
of his queer, ugly, not too clean face, and wearing 
a coat and hat that any English gardener would 
have utilised for a scarecrow, yet spoke with an 
intelligence, humour, nay, even poetry, and with 
a charming natural courtesy, which your excellent 
stolid Saxon could never have attained to. He 
would have touched his decent cap, and answered 
our questions with a “ Yes, sir,” and “ No, sir,” 
receiving the eleemosynary shilling with a civil 
“Thank ’ee, sir.’ But as to conversing with 
us, giving us his sympathy and claiming ours, 
imparting all sorts of information, and a good 
many of his individual opinions on quite extraneous 
subjects—finally parting from us with a polite- 
ness that formed an almost ludicrous contrast to 
the ugliness and the rags—I must confess that 
many English under-gardeners, though equally 
worthy, would have been much less amusing than 
John Fogg. 

3ut_ now the afternoon sun was slowly de- 
clining, and the Lough growing misty, though 
smooth still—a glassy mirror spread beneath the 
cloudless sky. 


WATERFALL AT GLEN ARIFF. 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 









“Yet Lough Neagh can be rough. 1 
have seen the waves come rolling in on these 
shores almost like an Atlantic tide. And 
though it is never more than forty-five feet 
deep anywhere, and its lack of mountains 
saves it from the gusts which make most 
inland lakes so dangerous, still there are 
days when no boat would venture out. Our 
winters are stormy, though mild—as you 
may see by the sort of vegetation here 
pointing to large fuchsia bushes, almost trees, 
evidently the growth of many years. “Only 
once have I seen Lough Neagh frozen over— 
in 1880—when I skated across it quite 
alone, to that point you see—twenty miles 
there and back.” 

A rather risky proceeding, 1 thought, for 
the father of a family, but for once 1 did 
not speak my mind, being absorbed in the 
large, calm beauty of this islandless lake. 

“Tt has one island,’ my friend said, 
“though you can hardly see it; a tiny dot 
of about six acres, with pretty woods, and a 
round tower. We sometimes pic-nic there 
Little Ram’s Island, opposite Balinderry.” 

What strange flashes of remembrance 
come sometimes! Many, many years ago, | 
had heard at aconcert—of which the singers 
are all dead, and probably most of the 
audience, except one or two old folks, who 
then were young—a lovely old Irish song : 

“°Tis pretty to be in Balinderry, 

’Tis pretty to be in Aghalee, 
But ’tis prettier to be in Little Ram’s Island 
Courting under the ivy-tree. 
Ochone, Ochone. 
‘“‘T wish I was in Little Ram’s Island, 
I wish I was with Phelimy Hyland. 
He would whistle and I would sing 
Until we’d make the whole island ring. 
Ochone, Ochone.” 

I never could understand that wailing 
“Ochone!”’ till—a life-time after—I heard 
the rest of the song, in a modernised version, 
founded upon Bunting’s collection. It is 
about a coy Mary, who would never own 
her love for her “handsome boy’’ till just 
before he left. 

“I'm going away from Balinderry, 

Out and across the stormy sea, 
And if in your heart ye love me, Mary, 
Open your arms at last to me.” 

She did: 

“ And there in the gloom of the groaning mast, 

We kissed our first and we kissed our last. 

“°Twas happy to be in Little Ram’s Island, 
3ut now it’s as sad as sad can be. 
For the ship that sailed with Phelimy Hyland 
Is sank for ever beneath the sea. 
Ochone. Ochone.” 
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That sweet sad refrain! I could hear it as 
if it were yesterday. And now, after forty 
years, I had come in sight of “ Little Ram’s 
Island ” and “ Balinderry.” 

“We must take you there. We will get 
a boat and make an expedition to-morrow. 
It is at the further end of the Lough, but 
we will manage it.” 

An energetic Irishman can manage any- 
thing, when he has persistency as well. So 
I smiled consent, and we drove merrily home. 


August 18.—Alas ! fate, and his country’s 
eccentric climate, can conquer even an Irish- 
man. Next morning it rained—as only it 
can rain in the Green Island. When in the 
afternoon it cleared, in the amazingly sudden 
way that it does clear in Ireland, there was 
no hope for an expedition which would have 
involved about sixteen miles of hard rowing. 
It was too late for Little Ram’s Island. 

Instead, I proposed to go and see the 
church. We had been sitting talking over 
many things—which being political and 
ecclesiastical, I shall not refer to here, except 
to record two facts, which I afterwards heard 
confirmed by much extraneous evidence. 
The Irish Church, instead of suffering, has 
actually benefited by Disestablishment, since 
the cessation of state support has turned 
towards it the thoughtful benevolence of 
laymen and landowners. Also, the Catholic 
priesthood of the north of Ireland are 
generally of a superior class, and the Catholic 
population fully as trustworthy as the Pro- 
testants. Sometimes more so, since they 
have less of theological bitterness than the 
descendants of the Scottish immigrants, 

.who were chiefly the narrowest type of 
Presbyterians. 

“I have sat for fifteen years in your 
church, sir,” said a parishioner of this kind, 
giving notice that he meant to quit it. 
* And all that time I never heard you preach 
a single Protestant sermon.” 

That is, a sermon which not merely 
attests one’s own faith, but protests against 
the faith of everybody who thinks differently 
—which is a very general interpretation of 
the word “ Protestant ””—making the most 
conscientious of us feel sometimes as if we 
would rather be Catholics. 

“It was said of old, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy, But I say 
unto you—” Do the good Protestants of 
Ireland ever pause to remember what He 
said 

Antrim Church dates from the fifteenth 
century, but the glass window over the 
grand pew—Lord Massereene’s—must be 
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older even than that. No one knows how 
it came there. It is entirely of those 
pale colours which belong to the earliest 
form of coloured glass: and divided into 
two parts, one representing the Virgin with 
saints, the other the death of John the 
Baptist, who has the comfortable expression 
peculiar to most medizvally-painted martyrs. 
The daughter of Herodias stands beside him 
with her charger ; in the distance is seen 
Herod at his banquet. 

The little church has another curiosity. 
Its silver communion plate, flagon, paten, 
and chalice are inscribed, “The gift of 
Madam Abigall Parnell to y* Parish of 
Antrim, a.p. 1701.” And in the old register 
book is the record, “ Abigall Parnell, buried 


parishioners of Antrim can ever interfere 
with another. Being congratulated on this 
by the Bishop of the diocese, Sam is reported 
to have answered “that he remembered his 
Lordship’s first sermon in that church forty 
years ago. 

“T told the text of it to my old woman. 
It was a very fine sermon; and your Lord- 
ship preached for two hours and a half.” 

The good Bishop (he is living still) turned 
away smiling, and dived no more into the 
dangerous depths of Sam’s preternatural 
memory. 

As we left the church, the day again 
clouded over, though it was mild and pleasant 
still. We turned into Antrim Castle, Lord 
Massereene’s, by the only entrance now open, 








SUNRISE AT CARNLOUGH, 
From a Drawing by F. Noeu Paton 


1715.” But the grave of this excellent 
woman—for local tradition reports her to 
have been really an excellent woman—is 
altogether lost. No stone marks it, no one 
knows where it is. Could not her “dear 
distant descendant,” world-known now, spare 
a few hours of his time, and a few pounds of 
his money, to save from total oblivion the 
name of his paternal grandmother, Abigall 
Parnell ? 

Had her burial been within the time of 
the present sexton, she would not have been 
forgotten. “Sam” has a wonderful memory. 
Out of his clear recollection of every person 
he has buried for the last half-century, there 
has been constructed a chart of the grave- 
yard, so that no new-comer out of the defunct 


the stable gates; startling a collection of 
fowls and children, who seemed masters of 
the melancholy spot—for a dismantled, unin- 
habited house always looks melancholy. 
Building was going on, and the pictures and 
furniture were all swathed up, but we could 
see the fine proportions of the old rooms, 
built in 1662, though the original castle 
must have been standing in the thirteenth 
century. A “rath” still exists in the 
gardens (for Saxon readers I should explain 
that raths are earthen mounds, into which 
the ancient Irish used to drive their cattle, 
women, and children, for protection in war- 
time), showing that Antrim dates from very 
ancient times. 

The one curiosity of the castle is the 
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Speaker’s chair, out of the old Irish Parlia- 
ment. Atits last sitting, on the 10th of June, 
1800, the Speaker, the Right Honourable 
John Foster, who had been violently 
opposed to the Union, took the chair and 
mace away with him and refused to deliver 
them up, declaring that he would keep both 
till they were wanted for his successor, when 
there was again a Parliament in College 
Green. But he died without seeing this ; and 
his son, marrying the Viscountess Masser- 
eene, carried off the treasures to Antrim 
Castle, “to be left till called for.” The 
mace we did not see, but of the chair I can 
record that it is a very comfortable one to 
sit in. Whether its future tenant would 
find it so, if placed in a Dublin Parliament, 
is an open question. 

Dull and grey as the day was, my 
energetic companions determined that I 
should not leave Antrim without having 
had one sail—with oars and without sails, 
for that I insisted on—upon the broad calm 
bosom of Lough Neagh. So we secured a 
boat and man, and floated leisurely down the 
Six-Mile Water, as it is called, a river, quiet 
as a duck-pond, towards the lake. Broad it 
was, but decidedly not calm ; in spite of old 
Peter and his two small oars, we felt as 
helpless among the big waves as if we were 
dancing up and down them in a cockle-shell. 
Nor did any sense of the poetical alleviate 
the discomfort of the practical. 

“Round towers, did ye say, ma’am!? 
Masther Moore” (how did Peter ever hear 
of Masther Moore?) “wrote a power 0’ 
nonsense about us fishermen, an’ what we 
saw. I knows the bottom of the Lough, 
every yard of it, and there’s no round 
towers there, nor castles nayther ; nothing 
but fish, and mighty few o’ them.” 

And then he opened up energetically on 
the subject of fishing rights, or wrongs, of 
which he seemed to have a good many ; 
diverging afterwards to the question of eels, 
and the best mode of killing them, which 
was equally instructive. A curious mixture 
of Irish and Scotch was this same Peter, keen 
and canny, though withal given to “ take it 
aisy”’ as, except when passions and prejudices 
are concerned, is the way all over Ireland. 
He evidently rather despised us for turning 
back, but we ourselves were not sorry to 
exchange the big waves of Lough Neagh for 
the placidity of Six-Mile Water, and the safe 
shelter of the family hearth afterwards. 

We had a cheerful evening, though 
sprinkled with much political and religious 
talk, which I must ignore here. Yet in 
Irish social life, just now, it is impossible to 
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ignore it. The heart of the country is full 
to bursting ; it cannot hold its tongue. 

In England all shades of opinion are 
mixed up wholesomely together. The more 
phlegmatic Saxon may differ from his neigh- 
bour at the polling booth, or regret that he 
goes to another church, perhaps no church 
at all; so much so that he might not like 
the said neighbour being intimate in his 
family, or marrying his daughter. But he 
meets him at dinner-parties, and in railway 
trains, and interchanges social amenities with 
him without the slightest hesitation. He 
does not think it necessary to knock a man 
down for presuming to differ from himself 
as to the government of their common 
country, or to condemn him to eternal per- 
dition for wishing to enter heaven by another 
road than his own. But in Ireland—alas! 
alas ! 

However, even there are some calm- 
minded, sweet-natured Christian men of all 
parties, who dare to hold the balance even 
and drop the line of social demarcation, 
which in most cases is drawn sharp as if 
made of swords. 

“T would not contradict Mr. Blank, for 
he means well, and he does not like contra- 
diction,” said to me one of these, when I 
had been listening, mentally engaged the 
while in the interesting process of dividing 
truth from imagination, to an energetic 
Orangeman who, @ propos of the Belfast 
troubles, had given me a long account of 
other riots long ago, which I had never 
heard of. “ But it is only fair to explain to 
you that the Catholics, not the Protestants, 
began those disturbances, and that after- 
wards, to my certain knowledge, several 
benevolent Catholic families joined together 
to recompense the sufferers.” 

“And how do you, with your wide 
experience, judge between Catholics and 
Protestants ?”’ 

He smiled—the large-hearted smile of a 
just and good man. “Ido not judge at all, 
I merely act. I do my best for all. Asa 
rule I find my Catholic neighbours quite as 
easy to live beside as the Protestants. They 
often send for me when they are sick or 
dying, and I always go. The priest and I 
are very good friends—in matters of charity 
we often work into one another’s hands. 
Why not!” 

Why not, indeed! If it were oftener so, 
how much better for poor Ireland ! 


August 19th.—There is, I have noticed, a 
curious certainty underlying the proverbial 
uncertainty of the Irish climate. A very 
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bad day is not unfrequently followed by a 
good one—a day so heavenly that you feel, 
if the world always looked like this, you 
would scarcely wish for paradise. We had 
many such on our journey, but none lovelier 
than this day, when again we thought of the 
voyage to Little Ram’s Island. But, alas, 
it was impossible. My young companions 
would be waiting for me, ready to start on 
the coast-road to-morrow. I ought to be at 
Larne to-night, and even my practical host 
and kindly hostess confessed that once afloat 
on Lough Neagh, there was no saying when 
we might be back again. No, 1 must 
not be faithless—Ram’s Island could not 
be done. 

“ But we will not waste this lovely day. 
Let us walk over to Steeple and see the 
Round Tower there. Your artist’”’ (who had 
preceded me at Shanes Castle, and elsewhere) 
“thought it exceedingly fine—indeed it 
considered the most perfect Round Tower 
yet remaining in Ireland. And possibly it 
gave the name to the estate in which it 
stands, for it is supposed to have been used 
as a steeple or belfry.’ 

A pleasant walk took us to this fine speci- 
men of these mysterious towers, found all 
over Ireland, about which there has been 
so much speculation, but of whose date of 
building—and builders—nothing has ever 
been discovered. Pre-Christian they must 
have been, though afterwards used—as this 
one—for Christian purposes. A cross in- 
closed in a circle is cut in stone over its 
doorway, and at the top are the remains of 
a beam placed across, upon which a bell 
probably swung. Its exquisite proportions 
—being over fifty feet in circumference at 
the base and tapering gradually upwards 
were very striking. Strange to see it 
in this pretty modern garden, and think 
of the hands that built it—the long-dead 
hands of an altogether vanished race. 

“Yes, it’s a fine tower, and it made such 
a splendid play-place for us boys,” said the 
owner, who must have been a boy a good 
while ago. “It was struck by lightning in 
1822, and had to be repaired. My father was 
always rather proud of it and careful over it, 
but we boys only thought of our play. We 
used to creep in at the doorway and look up 
to the top—ninety-three feet it is—where 
there are four slits of windows, east, west, 
north, and south, exact to the points of the 
compass. We thought it a pity so much 


is 


good space should be lost, so one day we got 
a ladder inside, and climbed up it, and ao 
laid planks across on the rough masonry— 

sort of loft it was. 


Then we planned wadiiiie 
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a little higher—I think there were three lofts 
in all—and we used to clamber up and down 
them. Oh! it was great fun!” 

Very likely. Thus goes the world away. 
The handiwork of those unknown primeval 
peoples turned into a “splendid play-place” 
for the boys of the nineteenth century! 
Yet—what matters? Good work has always 
good uses—and finds a good end. So let 
the sun shine on this silent Round Tower, 
which keeps its secret with such a cheerful 
smile, and on the equally smiling garden 
below it, which must have been a burying- 
ground, for human remains were found when 
digging the flower-beds—which in their 
masses of gorgeous colour were a delight to 
the eyes. Thence we passed to the kitchen- 
garden—such a garden! the first of many 
which I afterwards saw, and which awoke 
in me the saddest sénse of how Ireland 
wastes her blessings—blessings of soil and 
climate equal, or superior, to any European 
land. 

While Irish cottage-gardens scarcely exist 
at all, the gardens of “the gentry” are in 
many cases quite remarkable. Four-square, 
protected by a solid stone wall from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, with a little gate—alas, 
too often locked, and they say, obliged to be 
locked, for poor ignorant Paddy cannot 
as yet be taught to see that the fruits 
of the earth, like the fowls of the air, are 
not as much his as his master’s. Within 
this sheltered space, flowers, fruit and vege- 


tables flourish all together in wonderful 
luxuriance. 
Oh, what a garden to possess! literally 


rampant with ‘plenty. Flower-borders on 
either side the neat gravel walks ; beyond 
these, long lines of gooseberry-bushes, heavy 
with fruit, smooth or hairy, yellow, green, 
and red ; and espaliers laden with fast ripen- 
ing apples and pears. As for the raspberry- 
bushes, they were a perfect forest, six or 
seven feet high—into which some one I 
blush to name disappeared in the very middle 
of an interesting archeological argument, and 
was missing for several minutes! And the 
vegetables, which, being kept in good order, 
were almost as pretty as tlowers—it was a 
treat to see the gigantic old-fashioned arti- 
chokes, the rows of late peas and early 
scarlet-runners, and the dark-red leaves of 
the beetroot contrasting with the bright- 
green of the curly kale. 

“What a delight this garden must be! 
What a pleasure to turn into it a handful of 
holiday children—good children, who could be 
trusted not to eat themselves ill. How nice 


to walk round it with a big basket and think 
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what one 
could send to friends who 
had no garden of their 
own—gifts that cost little to the 
donor, and are to the receiver a priceless 
boon.” 

They would be here certainly ; for I was 
told that in Antrim, as in many a little 
country town, fruit and vegetables are almost 
unattainable. 

“Nobody thinks of cultivating them— 
nobody knows how to do it. The cottager 
plants his bit of ground with potatoes, and 
perhaps a few beans—he never aims at any- 
thing beyond. As for growing vegetables 
or fruit to sell, such an idea never enters his 
mind. He would not do it even for himself, 
he would prefer to live on potatoes all the 
year round, Alas! in Ireland as elsewhere 

but more in Ireland than elsewhere—the 
great difficulty is to get people to take 
trouble.” 

“ But,” I urged, “though revolutions gener- 
ally come from below, reformations come from 
above. It is the upper classes who must 
teach the lower. Suppose some enterprising 
horticulturist were to start a market-garden, 
he might do wonders with this fine’ climate 
and fertile soil, and by employing labour 
scatter among the poor money as well as 
instruction.” 

My companion shcok his head sadly. 
“ Utopian— Utopian! Your market-gardener 
might raise produce, but he would never sell 
it. And your labourer would never work. 
The Irish peasant has little notion of either 
luxury or comfort. Now especially, he has 
lost all heart. His patience is wonderful, 












and so 
is his un- 
complaining 
endurance. 
But he never 
tries to resist 
misfortune or avoid 

it. He would sit and 
let his cabin drop to 
pieces over his head From a Drawing by F. Nor 
before he would bestir aoa 
himself to mend it.” 

The speaker was Irish, and had lived in 
Ireland nearly all his days. Alas! I found 
then, and often afterwards, that the most 
hopeless about the future of Ireland are the 
Irish themselves, 

“ But don’t let us talk. Comeand see the 
Witch’s Stone—here—among the cucumber 
frames. She was an energetic Irishwoman— 
she leapt from the top of the Round Tower. 
You can see the mark of her elbow and 
knee where she alighted.” 

So we could. It was evidently one of 
those flat Druidical stones, supposed to be 
used for human sacrifices. The little circular 


COTTAGES NEAR GARRON 
TOWER, 


holes, now filled with innocent rain-water, 
were made to receive the victim’s blood. It 
was good to think that we had gained a few 
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steps in civilisation since then—that life was 
held of more value, and could be made a 
little more pleasant and comfortable. 

“Pleasant! comfortable! Our poorer 
classes hardly understand the words. They 
are half barbaric still. And yet there are 
in them certain qualities, mental and moral, 
which are altogether lacking in your English 
and Scotch peasant. And what the country 
is—how rich and plentiful it might be made, 
and is made, when the lords of the soil take 
trouble with it, you have but to look round 
on this garden and see.” 

So talked we—I will not vouch for the 
words, but I will for the substance—till we 
reached the friendly door which I was so 
soon to leave, and found waiting there a good- 
looking young fellow of nineteen or so—not 
exactly in rags, but very poorly clad. He 
had come to speak about his marriage! for the 
expenses of which his friends had subscribed 
five shillings. 

“Yes; that is how we do in Ireland,” 
explained my friend. “And perhaps you 
may say it is the cause of our misery—and 
serve us right. But what is poor Paddy to 
do? The best part of his life is his youth. 
Our peasantry marry as mere boys and girls ; 
but—they do marry; and they very seldom 
break the marriage-vow. Consequently they 
rear up a brood, wild and numerous as young 
pigs or chickens, but healthy and strong ; 
the wholesome children of virtuous parents. 
On this point of strict morality—the pivot 
upon which society turns—there is not a 
country in Europe—statistics prove it—which 
can compare with Ireland.” 

A few hours more, and I had left Antrim 
behind me, with all its pleasant recollections, 
and was safely landed at Larne—there to pick 
up my young flock and continue my journey. 

One of the reasons often given against 
travelling in Ireland is that there are no 
hotels fit for tourists who have any sense of 
cleanliness or comfort ; which was true enough 
some years ago, but is not now. For the 
encouragement of those who wish to see 
the wondrous beauties of this almost un- 
known country, I shall set down those places 
Where the weary traveller need not fear to 
lay his head—as I did mine, and woke up to 
the loveliest morning, and an unimpeachable 
breakfast—at the Oldertleet Hotel, Larne. 


August 20th.—To feel “fresh as a lark,”’ 
though pretty well on in years, and of 
limited physical capacities—one requires to 
have slept in a good bed, with plenty of 
fresh air and quiet surroundings. All these 
are attainable at the Olderfleet, which was 
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built near the site of an old castle by the 
late Mr. James Chaine, to whom Larne owes 
its harbour, its steam communication with 
Stranraer, and much of its prosperity. He 
must have been a remarkable man, full of 
benevolence and of untiring energy. The talk 
of the neighbourhood attributes his painfully 
sudden death to his exertions in organising 
the reception and departure of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Two days after- 
wards his kindly hand, the last they touched 
in leaving Ireland, lay still in death. Gossip 
—too new to be tradition—declares that he 
left orders to be buried in a sitting posture 
on a little hill, whence he could overlook 
his beloved Larne Harbour. A strange 
fancy, which recalls the burials of the old 
Norse heroes. But be this as it may, the 
good Belfast merchant was a hero in his way, 
and has left two sons who well may follow 
in his steps. 

His influence has greatly helped on civilisa- 
tion. Enquiring how we could traverse the 
splendid coast-road between Larne and the 
Giant's Causeway, we found that an energetic 
Mr. MacNeill had organised a system of 
tourist and private cars, with good horses, 
and capable, steady drivers. No fear of 
driving over a pig, as I remembered doing 
in the streets of Belfast about thirty years 
ago, and being answered as the creature ran 
limping away—‘Och, miss, sure an’ we 
often do it. It doesn’t hurt them.” No 
stopping at whiskey shops alarms us; our 
driver looked sober as a judge; an honest, 
kindly young fellow, whom everybody knew. 
And his vehicle was not an outside car, 
which the timorous English mind expected, 
but a comfortable waggonette. 

Merrily we started, I and my third young 
friend, and picked up the other two stray 
lambs from their delightful temporary fold, 
where they had been shown no end of kind- 
ness. They had seen several curious things 
—an ancient cromlech, near the landing-place 
of Larne; the Giant’s Cradle; a rocking 
stone, said still to rock when any criminal 
approaches it ; the village of Glynn, with its 
ruined church, and other places ; one always 
hears afterwards of so many things left un- 
visited. But the great thing is to see all 
one can, and enjoy all one can. 

As we certainly did; driving along the 
splendid road, a triumph of engineering, 
with overhanging cliffs on the left, and on 
our right the open sea, as blue and bright 
as the Mediterranean. Indeed for many 
things the road along the Riviera which we 
go so far to see, is scarcely finer than this 
one, at our very doors. It wandered in and 
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some- 
times skirting 
tiny bays, 
sometimes cut 
through solid limestone 
rock, which is left in 
arches, but always carried 
high above the level of the 
sea, which in winter rages so 
furiously, that the Two Maidens, 
lighthouses nine miles off, are 
for weeks shut out from all com- 
munication with the mainland. 

But now the water lay still as a 
lake, and one could easily trace the 
opposite coast of Scotland ; whence came 
invaders, harrying all the land, driving 
the native Irish into inland bogs, and 
colonizing the sea-board with a population 
who remain half Scottish, both in names and 
national characteristics, to this day, along all 
the Antrim shore. 

What a lovely shore it was! Its beauties 
kept changing minute by minute. There 
were the Corn-sacks of Ballygally Head, 
basaltic pillars, of a formation similar to 
the Giant’s Causeway; the detached rock 
on which are the few remains of Cairns 
Castle, and many another huge rock, over- 
hanging—and sometimes in winter actually 
falling on the narrow road. 

Glenarm is a sweet little bay, which gives 
its name to a comparatively modern castle ; 
owned by the MacDonnells, and bearing 
an inscription that it was built “with the 
leave of God,” by Sir Randle MacDonnell, 
Earl of Antrim, “ having to his wife Dame 
Aellis O'Neill,” in 1636. Excursionists often 
come from Belfast for a pleasant day there, 
but we were obliged to pass on, being due at 
Cushendall that afternoon, 

“ Your half-way house is Carnlough, where 
you can lunch ; we always did,” said a too- 
confiding friend ; and, Jured by another of 





AT GARRON POINT. 


From a Drawing by F. Noe. Patoy. 


these charming little bays which continually 
indent the coast, we stopped there. 

To our cost. Why is it that in Ireland it 
seems so difficult, next to impossible, that 
windows should be made to open, and doors 
to shut! that soap and water, brushes and 
scouring-flannel should seem to be almost 
unattainable luxuries? Why, when in despair 
we went out and “wandered by the brook- 
side,” a really pretty brook, travelling sea- 
wards, should we find ourselves reminded of 
Santa Lucia, of Naples, than which, to those 
that know the place, no prettier, word has an 
uglier sound ? 

I hear the Carnlough Hotel will change 
hands this year, and so will hold my tongue 
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about it, except earnestly to advise the in- 
coming tenant to spend a few pounds in 
paint and paper, and a few shillings more in 
brooms and brushes, which, with one or two 
decent servants and a capable mistress, 
would make this little inn a most pleasant 
permanent halting-place on the beautiful 
coast-road. How pretty its surroundings 
are, our artist, who went ahead of us, and 
suffered as we did, here has plainly shown. 
Garron Point, a few miles further on, was 
a delight to our eyes; and we longed to 
climb up the winding road at the left to 
Garron Tower, a small castle belonging to 
the Marquis of Londonderry, planted on a 
table land, with the sea below and the hills 
above. Its gardens and grounds are said to 
be very fine, and its sea-views magnificent. 
But we had no time to stay and examine it, 
though this is easily done by getting an 
admission at the estate office, Carnlough. 
We felt we must hurry on. For the bright 
day was clouding over, and we had still a 
good many miles before us. 
' Headland after headland appeared and 
disappeared ; the sea turned grey instead of 
blue; the road seemed to wind in and out in 
ceaseless curves. Curiously shaped rocks, 
with still odder names—one, I remember, 
called the Spinning-woman, and very like a 


sitting woman it was—were pointed out 
from time to time. Also, we kept looking 
out for certain picturesque cottages which 
had caught our artist’s fancy, and which are 
here depicted, and for a small railway and 
quay made for some iron mines up one of 
these Antrim Glens, now dilapidated and 
apparently disused. 

“And there is Margery Bisset’s castle,” 
cried one of us, who had been here before, 
and who claimed to be a descendant of the 
said Margery Bisset. Concerning whom we 
put numerous questions to several people 
hereabouts, but could learn nothing about 
that respectable lady except the little group 
of tumbledown walls which bear her name. 

On, on, for we were growing tired, and 
beginning to wonder how the beautiful coast- 
road would look from under waterproofs and 
umbrellas, when turning round one more of 
these picturesque headlands, we came in 
sight of a pretty little village sitting in the 
midst of greenery, in the curve of a semi- 
circular bay. 

“There it is! I remember it now!” cried 
the great-great-great-granddaughter of Dame 
Margery Bisset. And as we drove up to 
the prettiest of inns, a smiling hostess, 
standing at its door, bade us “ welcome to 
Cushendall.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE WITCH'S STONE. 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton. 
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JACQUETTA. 


By tHe AvutTHor or “ MEHALAH,’ 
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1 WO days after the party 
at Les Hirondelles the 
Baron de Montcontour 
appeared at Champclair 
in a new glossy cloth coat, 
evidently assumed for the 
first time. There was not 

















a speck of dust, not a 





hair on it, no rain-drop 
had taken off its first gloss. His hat also 
was distinetly worn for the first time. When 
he removed it the creamy kid lining was 
as clean as a lady’s ball-glove. His waist- 
coat was white, starched, and the creases 
in it just as it had come home folded 
from the wash. His trousers were lavender, 
his gloves ditto. From immediately below 
his waistcoat to immediately above the top 
of the bootleather on both legs descended a 
perfectly irreproachable crease in the trousers, 
the result of mingled tenderness in folding, 
and firmness of pressure when folded. 

When the baron removed his hat an odour 
of otto of rose was diffused through the 
room from his neatly trimmed and curled 
hair, which had been recently treated by ¢ 
coiffeur. 

That this elaborate get-up meant some- 
thing, and that something serious, could not 
be doubted ; Miss Pengelly saw it at once, Mrs. 
Fairbrother sniffed it, and first the unmarried 
lady had to leave the drawing-room to order 
the cook-housemaid to get refreshments, then 
Mrs. Fairbrother remembered she had a 
letter to write, and she apologised to M. de 
Montcontour for withdrawing. The baron 
was left in the sitting-room with Jacquetta, 
who became alarmed, and gave an appealing 
look to her mother to stay—and with Ponce, 


’ , 


* JoHn HERRING,” ETC. 


Aunt Betsy’s fat black pug, which, with its 
eyes nearly starting out of its head, sat like 
a heraldic monster on a gate-post, upon a 
stool in the middle of the room, looking 
knowingly, interestedly, first at the baron, 
then at Jacquetta. 

When Mrs. Fairbrother entered the little 
back room to write her letter, she found 
Aunt Betsy there ; she had given her orders 
to Jacqueline her factotum, and had not 
returned to the drawing-room, 

“Well, my dear,” said Miss Pengelly, 
“he’s come at last to do it.” 

“1 think so, auntie.” 

“Tm positive. I know the ways of the 
country. He has never worn that hat, those 
gloves, that coat, and perhaps the other 
things, before. Did you see also that his 
shirt front bulged out ?”’ 

“* No, I didn’t.” 

“It has been double starched ; mark my 
words he means to do it. Do you think 
Jacket will accept him?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
brother, *‘ 1 thought she liked young Asheton 
best ; but they had a tiff about something at 
the Rundles t’other day, and she has not 
told me what it was about, nor has he called 
since.” 

“T hope she will,” said Miss Pengelly, “it 
would be a great comfort to me. 1 don't 
like the Montcontours to feel hurt about my 
getting Champelair, and this might make all 
right again, as I shall bequeath it to Jacket. 
Where is Ponce?” 

“T left him sitting on the stool.” 

“Did you call him?” 

“Yes, but he would not come; he just 
stood up and sat down on his tail again. 
The young people will not mind his presence. 
He is only a dog.” 
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“Only a dog, yes—but such a dog. 1 
won't have Ponce disparaged. Take care 
that I don’t leave Champelair to him.” Miss 
Pengelly laughed. Then she added, “ Well, 
if Ponce wants to leave the room the windows 
are open.” 

“Do you think that Jacket would be 
happy with Lord Monkeytower!? She would 
have to live out of England and it would be 
a great privation to us not to have Jacket 
near us, and it would also be a sore trial to 
her, she is such an affectionate girl, so fond 
of me and her father. Dear child, I don’t 
like to think even of parting with her.” 
The old lady’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Nonsense, Louisa,” said Miss Pengelly, 
“IT have lived a great part of my life in 
France, and like it well. I dare say I would 
find it dull in England if I were to return to 
it. One can live anywhere and be happy if 
one does one’s duty and has a clear con- 
science, and the digestion be all right. You 
will have to get Fairbrother to retire from 
business and come and live near Nantes. 
There we shall form quite a colony and 
dictate to the consul and the chaplain.” 

“T don’t understand Frenchmen,” said 
Mrs. Fairbrother, sadly shaking her head. 
“Tt is like poultry. I got some Aylesbury 
ducks once and thought they wanted water, 
most ducks do ; but though these were ducks 
they didn’t care for water, and Brahman 


fowls I overfed with heating diet, they 
wanted different treatment from Ham- 


boroughs and Dorkings. It is so with 
human beings—there are different breeds 
and they have different ways, and ought to 
be understood. They lay differently, and 
some are good sitters, and some ain't. I 
mean fowls, not human beings. I know 
nothing of Frenchmen; never saw one out 
of a menagerie before I came abroad.” 

“The baron is a worthy young man, I 
have not heard a word against him, and 
he belongs to a family which has never 
produced a black sheep.” Suddenly in at 
the window bounded Ponce, and danced, 
snapping, barking, wagging his stump of a 
tail, round his mistress. His goggle eyes 
twinkled with excitement, his fat 
sides quivered. 

“ My dear!” exclaimed Aunt Betsy. “ Oh, 
Louisa! She has accepted him.” Then the 
two old women flung themselves into each 
other’s arms and burst into hysterical 
weeping. ‘ 


glossy 


The door opened, and Jacquetta appeared 
in it, also with tears in her eyes. But Ponce 
danced and barked, and snapped at his tail, 
full of delight, and his protruding eyes 


sparkled with intelligence and expressed his 
grasp of the situation. 

Ponce was premature, so was Aunt Betsy. 
Jacquetta had not exactly accepted the baron, 
but she had not refused him. She had 
referred him to her mother for a final 
answer. Now she came to beg Aunt Betsy 
to go to M. de-Montcontour and to let her 
consult her mother about the offer. 

Miss Pengelly rushed into the drawing- 
room with both her hands extended, Ponce 
running after her. She seized the baron’s 
hands and shook them, and shook at the 
same time the tears from her eyes. 

“T am so glad, dear baron! All comes 
right in the end in the best of worlds. I do 
assure you I was most surprised when I 
learned that Madame de Hoelgoet had left 
me Champclair, I never, never urged her to 
do anything for me. I did my duty to her, 
and received my wage. If I thought about 
receiving anything more, I expected only 
maybe a couple of hundred francs as a little 
remembrance— never, never that I should 
have Champclair. Do me justice. It has 
hurt my feelings inexpressibly that Madame 
la Baronne, your mother, should have sup- 
posed otherwise. I am incapable of acting 
unjustly to and taking an unfair advantage 
of a fly. And now all will come right ; for 
I shall leave Champclair to Jacquetta, and 
so it will return to the family. Madame la 
Baronne will no longer feel hostile towards 
me. Your mother consents to the union?” 

M. de Montcontour’s beaming face became 


grave. ‘Alas! Mademoiselle, that is my 
difficulty. I have not asked my excellent 


mother’s consent. She does not even know 
of the existence of Mdlle. Jacquette. I will 
break the news to her softly, she will bow 
to my wishes. She will see that her refusal 
will drive me frantic. She will learn that 
the happiness of my life depends on this 
union ; when she sees Mdlle. Jacquette every 
prejudice will vanish.” 

“Tell madame your mother,” said Miss 
Pengelly eagerly, “that our dear Jacquetta 
is called after the late Madame de Hoelgoet. 
I was her godmother, and when she was 
baptised I insisted that the child should 
receive the name of my dear mistress, not 
mine ; I am, and always was, a nobody. Tell 
Madame la Baronne also that Madame de 
Hoelgoet took a great interest in our dear 
Jacquetta and used to ask after her, and 
sent her once a silver egg-cup, because she 
said she felt, in giving her name to an infant, 
as if she, and not I, had the best claim to be 
considered her marraine.” 

“I will say everything I can to break 
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down her objections, I think I will go away 
to Saumur, and write thence to my mother. 
1 could tell her all so much better in a letter. 
I am nervous in her presence.” 

“ Mon Dieu! you must do nothing of the 
sort. It is not right. Go home at once, as 
you are. When Madame sees you thus 
dressed, in new clothes, a -white waistcoat 
and a stiffened shirt front, and smells your 
hair, and all the rest, a cold feeling will creep 
down her spinal-marrow, and she will know 


an event of the utmost importance has 
happened. She will ask you what has taken 
place. Then, like a man, speak out.” 


“ Mademoiselle!” exclaimed the young 
baron, “ you are right. The ancient Germans 
sought counsel at the mouths of priestesses, 
and when they said the word they rushed 
headlong to battle. You inspire me. I will 
go before my mother and aunt at once, I 
will tell them all, whatever be the con- 
sequences to myself.” 

Next day the baron returned, looking 
much depressed; his very clothes hung 
limply about his form, he was like a peacock 
that had been exposed to rain. With great 
difficulty and much hesitation he had told 
his mother everything in the presence of 
her sister, his aunt, Mdlle. de Pleurans. 
Madame de Hoelgoet had beenade Pleurans 
before her marriage, and Champclair had 
been her own property—Pleurans property. 

“Well, my dear baron?” asked Miss 
Pengelly. 

“JT am in despair,” he replied. ‘ What is 
to be done? I cannot live without Mdlle. 
Jacquette, and my mother absolutely refuses 
her consent. She even threatens me with 
her curse. I dare not repeat her words. 
She is a strong-minded woman. When she 
learned the whole truth, she looked perfectly 
calm. I, on the other hand, was profusely 
agitated ; and she said I might stretch her 
on the rack, I might tear her flesh off with 
red-hot pincers, but never would she consent 
to my taking to wife the—the daughter of—- 
excuse me, I cannot repeat all her words. 
They went through me like knives. I went 
further than I ought, I even alluded to 
Mademoiselle’s fortune of over six hundred 
thousand frances, I said that in the end it 
would be over a million. I told her that 
through this union Champclair would revert 
to the family, but everything was in vain.” 

“Did you mention the egg-cup?” 

“TI did mention the egg-cup,” said the 
baron, with a quivering voice. He had hard 
work to do to restrain his tears. “ Even that 
did not move her. She is an obdurate woman 
—but heroic, truly heroic! She would rather 
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we sank lower in poverty than we are, she 
said, than have her son recover the family 
splendour through a mésalliance,”’ 

“My great-niece will never consent to 
take you without your mother’s consent.” 

“T know that,” said the dispirited young 
man; he sat with his new hat in his hands, 
between his knees, and he looked down into 
it, much as King Richard II. looked into 
his crown before resigning it, “like a deep 
well” in which his sorrows sink, “ full of 
tears am I, drinking my griefs.” 

The pale primrose of the lining-band was 
already discoloured. His head must have 
perspired a good deal, and the day was not 
warm. ‘There must have been much agony 
of mind to have so discoloured the lining. 
And now a sparkling tear fell from his eye 
into the depths of the crown upon the name 
and address of the maker. Miss Pengelly 
was moved. She went up to him, and took 
his head between her hands and kissed his 
brow. 

Ponce also came to him, and stood up, and 
put his fore-paws on his knee, and whined, 
and looked up with intelligent eyes into his 
face, and then licked his own muzzle. 

“Go down, Ponce. Do not interfere,” 
said Miss Pengelly; then to the baron, 
‘Monsieur, would you desire to see Jacquetta 
to-day ?” 

He shook his head. “The desire, my dear 
Mademoiselle, is ever here,’ he touched his 
heart, “but today I must not. I could 
hardly endure it in my present condition of 
mind. I feel desperate. To live without my 
angel would be purgatorial torture. I cannot 
face such an eventuality. I must and will 
have her, or perish. I will make one more 
appeal to my mother—one final and terrible. 
If she still refuses me—then nothing will 
remain but——”’ 

“ But what, M. de Montcontour?” 

“Do not ask further, Mademoiselle. 
Enough when I say that I cannot live 
without //er.” 

“Oh, baron!” exclaimed Miss Pengelly, 
starting to her feet and turning pale, “ do 
nothing desperate ; be governed by reason, 
be prudent.” 

“Reason, Mademoiselle, is overwhelmed 
by passion. Prudence is beyond my attain- 
ment. I feel as if I were caught in an eddy, 
embraced by a whirlwind, and swept along 
in a vortex, whither I know not, but I see 
that destruction lies in my track.” 

“M. de Montcontour!"’ Aunt Betsy held 
his hand, Ponce laid hold with his teeth of 
the back of his trouser leg at the heel, 
and stiffened his spine and four little legs, 
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so that as the baron left the room he dragged 
the dog along the polished floor after him. 
Ponce would not let go till he had reached 
the door. 

“Oh, M. de Montcontour !” 
Pengelly. 

The baron walked away without turning 
his head. He was deadly pale. 


cried Miss 


¥i. 


M. pE Montconrour returned home. He 
ate nothing at dinner. He scarcely spoke. 
His face was pale and drawn, and though he 
tried to conceal the state of agitation in 
which he was, his mother and aunt saw that 
his hand shook. 

Neither of the ladies was in good spirits, 
but Madame de Montcontour affected a 
buoyancy she did not possess, and talked 
gaily of excursions in the neighbourhood, 
and of economies in the farm. Her son was 
not deceived, he knew that this was put on 
to disguise her inner trouble. The baroness 
loved her son, and was very proud of him. 
Indeed, he was the idol of her worship, and 
she would not suffer her idol to cast himself 
down from his pedestal. She had talked the 
matter over with her sister. She had known 
for some time about his visits to Champelair, 
she had even heard of his journey from 
St. Malo with the ladies, and her suspicions 
and fears had been roused. She had called 
on Mrs. Asheton, and from that lady had 
heard about the Fairbrothers. The father 
of the young demoiselle was a grocer, and 
the mother was the niece of Mdlle. Pain- 
aulait, who had been the servant of Madame 
de Hoelgoet. Mrs. Asheton concealed nothing, 
she insisted on the vulgarity of Mrs. Fair- 
brother, and when asked about the daughter, 
shrugged her shoulders. It was to the 
interest of Mrs. Asheton to set the baroness 
against Jacquetta, because Mrs. Asheton, as 
a good mother, wanted the girl for her own 
son, and knew perfectly that the baron was 
his rival. Accordingly, when Alphonse an- 
nounced to his mother that he desired to 
marry Mdlle. de Fareboutier, as he rendered 
her name, craftily inserting the de as a 
hope of disguising to his mother the plebeian 
origin of his affianced, he found that the 
lady was perfectly acquainted with the ante- 
cedents of his beloved, she scorned the 
assumption of de, and asked if he had not 
mistaken the end of her name, and that it 
was boutiquier not boutier. 

Her son withered under the sarcasm of 


his mother. He made a pathetic appeal, 
with much poetry of elocution to her maternal 
feelings, which entirely failed in its desired 
effect. Mdlle. de Pleurans threw in her 
remarks, she sneered at the niece of the 
Painaulait, because she was the niece of 
that infamous woman who had “ assassinated 
her mistress and plundered her carcase.” 
This was an exaggeration, as the baron ven- 
tured to point out; the Painaulait had not 
been guilty of the crimes imputed to her, 
Madame de Hoelgoet had died of an internal 
disorder as had been attested by her medical 
attendant. 

“Feed to say so by the Painaulait,” 
interjected Mdlle. de Pleurans. 

“ Pardon, ma tante, it was well known that 
the disorder was ravaging Madame de Hoel- 
goet for months, even for a year and a half, 
before it terminated fatally.”’ 

Then Mdlle. de Pleurans changed her 
attack. 

** Because you cannot recover the property 
of your family by any other means, you 
stoop to put your coronet and our unblemished 
arms under the dirty foot of the menial who 
robbed us. It is infamous. Sainte Vierge! 
that I should have lived to see this day ” 

“ Again, pardon, aunt. I have not offered 
my hand to the Painaulait, but to the 
beautiful and accomplished and virtuous 
Mdlle. de Fareboutier.” 

“Tf you utter that de again in connec- 
tion with the name,” said Madame de Mont- 
contour rising with dignity, “I leave the 
room.” 

She looked coldly, disdainfully, at her son. 

‘“‘ Alphonse, contemplate these portraits of 
your ancestresses.”’ 

“T do, mother, and think they were very 
ugly women.”’ 

“ Alphonse, they were all titled ladies with 
pedigrees back to Adam, and historic names.” 

“We are poor, mother.” 

“ But—noble,” she said sternly. 

After a pause she laughed harshly, and 
said with curling lips, “‘ Mademoiselle is an 
heiress. We shall see the lilies of Mont- 
contour quartered, quartered for eternity, 
with three pots of Dundee marmalade, in 
chief—a cheese-scoop. Remember, my son, 
if she were not an heiress, her detéstable 
modern arms—evoked from Heaven knows 
where—imight pass away into nonentity, and 
be forgotten, but the arms of an heiress 
continue, quartered, in permanence, a per- 
petual glory, or an indelible stain.” 

During dinner, after the baron’s return 
from Champclair, he said in a broken voice 
to his mother, “It is possible that Jacques 
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Asheton may call on me this evening. If so 
entertain him; say I am unwell, and 
cannot see him.” 


“ Yes,” answered the baroness, “we will 
do so.” 

When the servants retired, he took some 
Pistachio nuts, cracked them, and said, 


“Mother, for the last time I ask you to 
reconsider your determination.” 

“ Alphonse, I will never consent.” 

“You, my mother, would wreck my whole 
existence. You, who gave me life, would 
take it away. You have been.to me my 
Clotho, even you will be my Atropos—cutting 
the thread you began to spin.” 

“ What do you mean ¢” 

“T mean this—that if I do not obtain 
Mdlle. Fareboutier, life has for me no 
charms, it is a horrible gulf of blackness 
irradiated by no star. My Jacquette is 
everything that is amiable, virtuous, noble, 
and beautiful ; it is you, mother, who taught 
me to love virtue and admire the ideal in 
woman. It is because I have been thus 
inspired by you that I aspire to Mdlle. 
Jacquette. You have taught me to look 
for a saint, and when I behold the saint, 
you forbid me to worship her.” 

“ Fi-donc! She is no saint, she is a 
Protestant,” shrieked Mdlle. de Pleurans. 
“Will you taint the blood of your house 
with the poison of heresy, as well as mix it 
with the treacle of the shop!” 

“ Remember this, mother,” said the baron 
solemnly, “if you refuse to allow me to 
marry the woman I adore, I shall never 
marry. I shall expire, the last of my race 
and of my name.” 

“It is well—-expire with honour.” 

The baron became as pale as one of the 
almonds on his plate. He stood up and 
bowed to his mother. He said not another 
word but walked to the door, there turned, 
looked wildly at her, bowed again, and 
withdrew. 

“Josephine,” said Mdlle. de Pleurans, 
after the silence of several minutes, during 
which the ladies listened to his retiring step 
on the stairs, “have you not expressed 
yourself too strongly? What if he were to 
take you at your word?” 

* How sot” 

“ He threatened to put an end to himself ; 
and you bade him do so.” 

“T did not understand 
you exaggerate.” 

“Not at all. Remember his expression. 
‘I will perish, the last of my race and name’ 
—and you replied, ‘So be it—perish with 
honour.’ ”’ 


his words thus, 
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* Mon Dieu! I did not think that.” The 
baroness became alarmed, and _ trembled. 
“He meant that he would go to Algiers, and 
if necessary, die for his country in war.” 

“That is possible, but his words might be 
taken otherwise, and he might understand 
yours as conveying an order to him to 
terminate his blighted life.” 

‘** Merciful heavens! Celestine! Take off 
your shoes and steal after him. He has gone 


to his own room. Listen at the door. Peep 
through the keyhole. Try the lock. If he 


has fastened himself in, he means something 
terrible. I dare not go—my tread is too 
heavy. You, run.” 

The aunt did as requested, and the heart 
of the baroness beat with alarm. Her poor 
Alphonse was more enamoured than she had 
supposed ; it was really true that life would 
be a blank to him without that grocer’s 
daughter. Why had she been so abrupt 
with him? Why had she not dealt more 
skilfully with him—and used her ingenuity 
to break through the engagement later on, 
instead of forbidding it bluntly at the out- 
set, when he was in the first fervour of his 
passion ¢ 

** Well—oh, Celestine ! what is it?’’ Mdlle. 
de Pleurans reappeared at the door, with her 
finger to her lip. 

‘* He has locked himself in,” she said, with 
a ghastly face. 

‘Run, run back,” exclaimed the agitated 


mother. ‘Run, and look through the key- 
hole. If you see anything suspicious, come 


and tell me. Perhaps he is only going to 
write her a letter—perhaps he is only going 
to shave.” 

The aunt again disappeared. 

In the meantime the baron was pzcing his 
room with folded arms. He had a large 
room with long windows that commanded 
the garden. Between the windows was a 
rack on which hung a gun, a sword, and a 
couple of pistols; also some riding-whips 
and a pair of spurs. Over the marble mantel- 
shelf, at the end of the room, was a mirror. 

The baron, as he paced the room, came up 
to the looking-glass, and considered himself 
init. He saw how pale he was. He saw 
the red line marked on his white brow by 
the pressure of the new hat. The leather 
must have had some improper dressing, for 
it had drawn his flesh like a blister, and 
made it very red. An hour and a half had 
passed since he had removed his hat, yet the 
red line remained. 

The baron went to the window and looked 
out. Far away, behind yender belt of pop- 


lars, at a distance of about three miles, was 
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Champelair, the place to which all his 
thoughts, all his ambition turned. There, 
where that dense osier-growth was visible, 
lay the Loire, that river which had been 
choked with the bodies of royalists in the 
Reign of Terror. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side had perished in one of the 
Noyades. None of his family feared death. 
The sky was very blue; not a bird was in it 
—yes, there was a magpie, not high up, but 
in the garden, darting past the arbre Judas. 
One magpie for sorrow. For sorrow! what 
sorrow was his! A sigh escaped his bosom. 
Again he paced the room, and again looked 
at himself in the glass. He started. It 
seemed to him that his dark hair was turned 
white in places. No wonder! He had heard 
of men condemned to death whose raven 
locks had been bleached in a night. Why 
not his? He had suffered mortal agony, 
and a night and a day of inexpressible 
desolation. 

He ran and got himself a hand toilette- 
glass, and held it behind the back of his 
head, then at the side. He had been mis- 
taken. The side-light from the windows on 
his smooth and glossy hair had given a pale 
reflection. On closer examination he found 
he had been misled by appearances. His 
hair had not changed a tint. 

Then he flung himself at full length on 
his sofa, and clasped his hands over his eyes 
to shut out the light that poured in on him 
through the windows. He drew up his right 
leg till it was bent as much as it could bend, 
whilst the left was extended, and the foot 
drooped like a fuchsia-blossom over the edge 
of the sofa. Then he thrust out the right 
leg and drew up the left. And all the while, 
Aunt Celestine was watching him, with her 
eye glued to the keyhole. 

He took his pocket-handkerchief from his 
tail pocket, and to do this, had to turn over 
on his side on the sofa; then he resumed his 
position on his back, and threw the hand- 
kerchief over his face, and placed his right 
hand on his heart. Now both his legs were 
extended, and both feet hung limply over 
the end of the sofa, for his body was longer 
by twenty-five centimetres than the sofa. 

Aunt Celestine’s heart beat, and she 
trembled so violently that she shook the 
door, but her nephew did not hear her. He 
might have been a dead man lying thus. If 
Aunt Celestine had not seen the white 
cambric over the nose distend itself with his 
breath, and then contract, she would have 
believed he was dead, that his noble heart 
had broken out of sheer grief. 

But no! he certainly was alive. He 


leaped from his prostrate position, and went 
again to the window. The garden was large 
but badly kept. He could not afford a 
proper gardener, and could not afford to let 
the man who did the garden stick to it. 
The walks needed weeding, the flower-beds 
were untidy. There was a summer-house, 
covered with Caucoras japonica, untrimmed 
and falling away from the trellis. There 
was a fountain in a pond in the garden, but 
the water was stagnant, choked with green 
slime, and the jet no longer played. The 
pipe was out of order, and he had not the 
money available for relaying lead pipe. 
There were statues in the garden, by the 
fountain, a nymph with a pitcher. The 
nymph’s nose was broken off. He had him 
self stuck on one of putty, but the frost of 
winter had taken it off again, and another 
had not been fitted. Money was needed. 
At the top of the pavilion, which was shaped 
like a Chinese pagoda, were glass bells, white 
and red, and yellow and blue. In the 
autumn a storm had broken half the bells, 
and he could not afford to replace them. 
How romantic it was to sit in the pagoda 
when a soft breeze blew and to hear the 
glass bells tinkle. How Paradise-like it 
would have been to sit there with Jacquetta, 
eating ices, and feeling that he had several 
five-franc pieces in his pocket, listening to the 
glass bells chiming a song of love overhead. 

On the terrace was a pedestal on which 
had stood a glass globe, a metre in diameter, 
silvered inside so that it acted like a concave 
mirror. Any one who looked at himself in 
it saw his nose like the proboscis of an 
elephant, and his ears the size of cowrie- 
shells. A mischievous gamin had thrown a 
stone at it five years ago and broken it, and 
he had not been able to replace it since. 
Oh the loveliness, the exquisiteness of the 
thought, that if Jacquetta had been his 
bride, he might have been able to put another 
glass-silvered globe on that pedestal, and 
take her soft, delicate hand in his, and lead 
her up to it, and show her how it exaggerated 
her nose and diminished her ears ! 

The poor baron could not bear the thought. 
He closed his shutters and turned the strips 
of wood in the jalousies so as to exclude 
the view of the garden and the dazzling 
light. Then he took down one of his pistols, 
and polished it, then loaded it, and put a cap 
on the nipple. No Montcontour, no De 
Pleurans had shrunk from facing death. 

Then the baron walked the length of his 
room once more, and stood gravely before 
the mirror over the mantelpiece, and con- 
templated himself in it. His face was grey, 
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it was not white as before, but grey. It 
was grey because the room was _ partly 
darkened by the closed shutters. 

He heaved a bitter, long sigh and raised 
the pistol. 

Aunt Celestine had seen him contemplate 
the garden. She had seen him take down, 
load and prime, the pistol. Then she rushed 
down stairs to Madame de Montcontour. 

She found James Asheton with her. 
young Englishman had just called, and 
Madame la Baronne was hastily explaining 
to him the cause of her anxiety. In dashed 
Mdlle. de Pleurans with her eyes distended 
and her hands raised. ‘Josephine! he has 
darkened the room! He has taken and 
cocked the pistol!” 

The baroness was frozen with terror. Even 
Asheton was mute with dismay. Aunt 
Celestine stood in the door looking from one 
to the other. 

At that moment they heard an explosion 

-the report of fire-arms. The baroness and 
Mdlle. de Pleurans screamed, Asheton rushed 
up stairs. He knew his friend’s room. He 
knocked at the door. No answer. 

Then up came Madame de Montcontour 
and Mdlle. de Pleurans wringing their hands, 
weeping; then the servants in dismay, 
whispering. 

Asheton tried the door, it was locked. 

He put his knee to it to force it. “ Run!” 
he called to the gardener. ‘“ Put a ladder 
against the window ; get in that way,” but 
he could not wait for this to be effected, he 
ran against the door, struck it with his 
whole weight, and burst it open. 
In the darkened room, seated on the end 
the sofa, with the pistol still in his hand, 
with his other hand over the back of the 
sofa, and his head resting thereon, was the 
baron, motionless, and the floor was strewn 
with pieces of glass, that crushed under the 
feet of those who rushedin. The atmosphere 
within was charged with the smoke from the 
pistol. 

Madame de Montcontour flew to her son, 
cast herself on her knees by him, caught his 
hand, wrenched from it the pistol. “ Alphonse! 
speak, my soul! You have not blown out 
your brains !” 

He did not answer ; perhaps he could not. 
His hand was warm and flexible. The tears 
of his mother flowed over it. 

* Alphonse! I withdraw the refusal. If 
you still live —take her.” 

Then the baron slowly raised his head and 
said, “ Mamma! you have resuscitated me !”’ 


“He lives! He breathes! He speaks!” 


The 


of 


The good woman nearly fainted. 
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“ Let all leave the room,” said Montcontour 
slowly. ‘* All, that is, but Mr. Asheton.” 
He spoke with an effort. He was obeyed, 
with awestruck faces the servants stole away. 
They had trodden on the threshold of a great 
family mystery. The mother and aunt re- 
tired with raised hands and streaming eyes, 
blessing Providence which had miraculously 


interfered to save the life of their dear 
Alphonse. 
When they were gone Asheton said 


gravely, “What is the meaning of this? 
What have you attempted ?”’ 

“To shoot myself.” 

“ But why?” 

“My mother forbade the union.” 

“ You—you deliberately took aim at your- 
self ?”’ 

The baron nodded. 

“ Where, at your heart?” 

He shook his head. 

“Where? At your head?” 

Again he made a sign of dissent. 

“ But where then—at yourself ?”’ 

“Yes, at myself,” solemnly. 

“ But where ?”’ 

“In the glass.” 


VEE. 


So it was settled. The Baron de Mont- 
contour was permitted by his mother to 
marry Miss Fairbrother ; but that -was the 
extreme limit of concession. The baroness 
would not call on the Fairbrothers, nor 
invite them to the Chateau de Plaissac, that 
was inhabited by herself and Mdlle. de 
Pleurans, along with her son, the owner. 

Now, Madame de Montcontour spoke to 
her friends of the intended marriage, and 
when she did so always mentioned her pro- 
posed daughter-in-law as Mdlle. de Fare- 
boutier, whereat her acquaintances and 
friends sneered behind her back, as she had 
sneered at her son when he added the de. 

Mrs. Fairbrother and her daughter re- 
turned to England. The treusseaw of the 
latter had to be prepared. The wedding was 
to take place at the home of the bride. The 
father expected that, and Miss Pengelly ad- 
mitted that it would never do to have Jac- 
quetta married from Champelair, it would 
put the baroness in too unpleasant a situation. 
She might be willing to accept Jacquetta, 
but could not be expected to stoop further. 

Mrs. Fairbrother could not see why if the 
baroness yielded in essentials she should 
stick at immaterial matters. “If she will 

















accept Jacket as her daughter, why don’t 
she come and see me and her? That may 
be French ways, it is not English. When 
we eat humble pie we eat it all and don’t 
niggle at the pastry.” 

Mrs. Fairbrother had other things to think 
of than the pride of the baroness when she 
was at home, though once or twice the good 
woman did grumble over it. For instance, 
when Fairbrother asked what sort of a house 
Jacket would have, whether the house was 
nicely furnished, “‘ Bless you, Thomas,” an- 
swered his wife, “I’ve not seen it. It does 
seem mean of the baroness not to have asked 
me there to take a look around. I should 
have liked to look at the nest which is to 
contain our dove. But, Thomas! French 
people ain’t on the outside like English 
people, yet inside I take it all are much the 
same; we all come from Adam. I thought 
at one time black sheep had black flesh and 
white sheep gave white mutton, but there’s 
no distinguishing the meat when the wool 
and skin are off.” 

Poor Mrs. Fairbrother did her utmost to 


put a good colour on the engagement. She 
was not in the best of spirits herself. The 


prospect of parting with her child troubled 
her, and she had less confidence in the future 
than she professed. Whilst at Champelair 
she had been encouraged by Miss Pengelly, 
who was delighted at the prospect of having 
her niece settled near her, and of reconcilia- 
tion with the de Pleurans ladies. Old Fair- 
brother was proud of the idea of his daughter 
marrying a baron, and he vowed he would 


give up business and establish himself 
near her. 
“Let her get married and comfortable 


into her house first, old man,” said Mrs. 
Fairbrother, “then we'll go. Give ’em a 
twelvemonth.”’ 

Jacquetta be well furnished for 
her wedding. Her pockethandkerchiefs were 
embroidered with coronets, she was allowed 
to have as many dresses and bonnets as she 


was to 


chose. Mr. Fairbrother gave her carte 
blanche to buy what she liked. He had 


plenty of money and spent little on himself. 
Everything he had was for his daughter, and 
would be hers eventually—as much of it 
now as she wished. Let her put both hands 
into his purse, he said, and grab as much as 
they would hold. 

At last the wedding took place, first cele- 
brated in the parish church, then at the 
Catholic chapel; Madame de Montcontour 
had insisted on this latter, the baron himself 
was indifferent, he would have been content 
with the earlier ceremony ; but he would 
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not go against the wishes of his mother, and 
Jacquetta was ready to do anything to 
ingratiate herself with her future mother- 
in-law. 

The bride and bridegroom spent a happy 
month in the Channel Islands, and Jacquetta 
jearned to value her husband for his many 
good qualities, He was most attentive to 
her, kind, simple-minded, and desirous of 
pleasing ; easily amused and interested, full 
of conversation, and taking great delight in 
familiarising her with his native language. 
His weaknesses, absurdities, affectations were 


all superficial, at heart he was a good and 
upright man, perhaps a little narrow, and 


rather unselfreliant, but incapable of doing 
a dishonourable act, and always ready to 
think kindly of others. Jacquetta thank- 
fully acknowledged what she saw ; she wrote 
to her parents that she was very happy, and 
found reason to daily admire and love her 
husband more. The good old couple wept 
over her letters and the mother kissed them. 
And each, in prayer, every night and 
morning humbly asked that dear Jacket’s 
happiness might continue, and both talked 
of and laughed at the prospect of closing the 
shop and retiring to the banks of the Loire 
for the rest of their days. 

“And, mother,” said Mr. Fairbrother, 
“who knows, Jacket may want you near 
her some day when a mother is the best 
nurse and truest friend that can be called 
in to a young wife.” 


One bright autumn day the carriage that 
contained the bride and bridegroom drove 
up to Plaissac, and the servants came to 
the door. 

Jacquetta looked with colour spots in her 
cheek for her new mother. She was not on 
the threshold to welcome her.’ She was not 
in the entrance hall. 

“Where is madame, my mother!” asked 
the baron uneasily, looking about him. 

“Madame la Baronne,”’ answered a ser- 
vant, “prays that she may be excused 
appearing, she has wne migraine, and is in 
her room ; but everything is ready.” 

“ And my aunt, Mdile. de Pleurans ¢”’ 

“She also is indisposed, and is attending 
on Madame la Baronne.” 


Neither showed that evening. The baron 


affected a cheerfulness he did not feel. He 
apologised for his mother. She suffered 
acutely when she had a migraine. It was 


impossible for the mind of man to understand 
the greatness of her sufferings when in- 
disposed. He would go into her room him- 


self and ask to be allowed to introduce his 
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wife to her there. Accordingly he went 
up stairs, and was admitted. He returned 
with heightened colour. ‘ Mamma offered a 
thousand—-a million apologies, but she was 
really very bad. She had been obliged to 
take camphor pilules, she could hardly hold 
up her head. She entreated Jacquetta to 
compassionate her, and suffer her to make 
her her compliments on the morrow. She 
was desolated that this migraine had 
come on her at so inopportune a moment,” 
&e., &e. 

Jacquetta saw that her husband was hurt 
and annoyed, and that he was making the 
best of a bad business. She tried also to 
put a good face on it, but when they were 
together in the pagoda, under the broken 
glass bells which clinked dismally overhead, 
she burst into tears. 

“My dear,” said the baron, “why do you 
cry? You are tired with your journey. You 
are overwhelmed with the novelty of the 
situation. You had better go to your room, 
and rest there a while.”” He knew why she 
cried, but he pretended not to. 

“Yes,” she said. “ All is so strange to 
me, and I cannot at once realise that this is 
to be in future the centre of my sphere, the 
sun-home round which all my thoughts as 
planets must move ; from which I must try 
to exercise all my attractive powers.” She 
smiled sadly. She thought that already she 
was exercising a repellent force. 

She went up to her room. The chateau 
was not fully furnished, not as an English 
house, even among the middle classes. There 
were no deep pile carpets, no inlaid or 
Japanese cabinets, no pots with flowers 
about. There were pictures, family portraits, 
dingy, with old frames that had not been 
regilt for a century and a half, or two. 

Her room seemed void of comforts. There 
were a couple of chairs, a washstand, no 
dressing-table, no carpet ; only a little mat 
by the bed. The fireplace was closed with a 
board, papered with a rude picture of an 
ultramarine sea, under an ultramarine sky, 
with a ship on the former, and a boat and 
fishermen in vermilion Over the 
mantelpiece was a mirror, dingy, in a more 
dingy frame. There were no ornaments on 
the shelf, there was not a vase or specimen- 
glass with flowers anywhere, giving token of 
welcome. 

The window-curtains were of muslin, tied 
back with scraps of pink ribbon. The bed 
and the washstand were of walnut. 

Her own room at home had been so cosy. 
She had little pictures everywhere, a pretty 
paper on the walls, covered with rosebuds, 


caps. 


and the freshest, crispest, gayest chintz, for 
her bed furniture and window-curtains. Her 
chimney-piece, and her dressing-table had 
been crowded with ornaments. 

Alphonse saw that his poor little wife's 
heart was full, he took her hand, stroked it 
between his own, then raised it to his lips. 

“We do not live in the luxury to which 
you have been accustomed, dear Jacquetta, 
but i : 

“Oh, my husband, I do not ask for luxury, 
only for love.” 

“You have mine.” 

“Yes,” she answered, and forced a smile. 
“ But I would have that of your mother and 
aunt!” 

“That you will conquer.” 

“T will try.” 

At eight o'clock next morning the servant 
tapped at her door, to announce breakfast. 

“ What—already !” exclaimed Jacquetta. 
“Tt is very early. Iam hardly dressed, I 
I thought She looked at her watch, 
“It is only eight o’clock !”’ 

“Madame la Baronne and Mademoiselle 
have already been to the parish church to 
mass,” said the servant 
somewhat grimly. 








an old servant— 
She shared her mistress’s 


prejudices against the English girl, the 
heretic, the bouwrgeoise, brought into the 
* a] 


house. ‘Then Alphonse came in. 

“We are early here, my cherished one,’ 
he said, “ You will try to be quick so as 
not to keep my mother waiting. It is my 
fault, I ought to have told you the rules and 
hours of the establishment. I will go down 
stairs and delay the breakfast—if possible. 
I will explain, I will take all the blame on 
myself. I know you will be as expeditious 
as possible.” 

He did so. 
looking 
angel?” 

** Nearly, Alphonse, but surely your mother 
will excuse me—the first morning after my 
arrival. I was tired, and did not expect 
breakfast before nine o’clock. At home we 
breakfasted then.”’ 

“JT have explained, but my mother has 
been accustomed to a clockwork life. Are 
you nearly ready? I will run down and tell 
her you will descend in one minute.” 

Shortly after, he reappeared. “ Chérie.’ 
are you ready? I am sure you will do. You 
look exquisite,” 

“One minute, I must put on my cuffs.” 

“Oh, you will do superbly without.” 

“TI cannot come down without my cuffs. 
There, Alphonse, I am ready.” 

He held out his arm, and made her descend 


Presently he came up again, 
agitated. “Are you ready, my 
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the staircase on his arm, as if he were 
taking her to dinner, and entered the room 
thus, where breakfast was laid. -Her mother- 
in-law and the aunt of Alphonse were there, 
standing and looking sternly at the coffee- 
pot and milk jug. Neither took a step 
forward to welcome her. Alphonse led his 
wife to them, and the poor little English 
wife put up her fresh cheek to the old 
baroness for a kiss, but her mother-in-law 
drew back. 

“My son—the coffee is very cold.” 

“So,” said the aunt, “so is the milk.” 

Alphonse coloured. “ Ma mére/” he said 
with some heat. 

“I beg your pardon, madame,” said the 


dowager with a curtsey. “I was looking at 
the coffee-pot and did not observe you.” 

“I entreat you pardon,” said Mdlle. de 
Pleurans, also with a curtsey. “ My atten- 
tion was so engrossed in the milk-jug that I 
also did not observe you.” 

“And now that you do observe her, my 
mother, my aunt, what have you to say?” 
exclaimed Alphonse. 

“Madame,” said the dowager, looking at 
Jacquetta, with a frosty, hard eye, “I regret 
the coldness of everything. I am desolated 
that the coffee and the milk, and—and a 
great deal beside, are so cold—so very cold, 
as you may have perceived, but—vwe are not 
to blame, not we.” 


(To be continued.) 


BY THE NORTH SEA. 


Wuire foam flakes flashing on a sunlit sea, 

White cloud drifts the wind whirls across the sky, 

The strong south wind that rushing joyously 

Baffles the clumsy sea fowl as they fly 

Along the shore, great Cormorants that ply 

Their lab’rous course, white gulls that come and go, 
Their bright wings sweeping wide in flights that vie 
In swiftness with the wildest winds that blow, 

And a bright land that laughs to the bright sea below. 


The bright land in a long slope upward runs 

From the brown rocks with silvery lichens spread, 
Where grass and docks, warmed by September’s suns, 
Gleam in dull bronze or glow with dusky red ; 
There, shattered by the winters that are dead, 
Marring the happy Autumn with a frown, 

A ruined cottage, and about it shed 

In shelter of its shoreward gable brown 

A radiant golden mist of floating thistledown. 


Glad life in sky and shore and glancing foam 
Bright sunlight falling on the hearthstone cold— 
The pulseless heart of what was once a home— 
And over it the silent shadows hold 

Unspoken words, pale hopes that died untold, 





Dim ghosts of perished passions hovering 
By the bare places that they knew of old, 
Home still to hearts weary with wandering 
In lands that lie far off towards the sunsetting. 
. D. J. RoBEertsoy. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


HE history of the daughters 
of George the Third is a 
simple record of domesti- 
city, but of a domesticity 


round which lurks a 
charm. Not that at first 
sight the surroundings 


give promise of romance. 
A more matter-of-fact 
household, indeed, than 
that which formed the Court at Windsor has 
rarely entered into the mind of the memoir 
writer to conceive. Of its deadly dulness 
long drawn out, its aimless routine, Miss 
Burney has given us lurid glimpses. We 
have read and shuddered at her record of 
that idolatry of hum-drum, of the early 
réveil, the eternal clanging of the royal bell, 
the arduous lacing of the august stays, of 
the mornings spent in rummaging drawers 
and laying out fine clothes (not her own, 
alas! there is the pity of it!), of the dress- 
ing and powdering, and curling and craping, 
of the prolonged parade of the toilet, leading 
only to the battue of the disrobing room, and 
to the other labours from which surcease 
came at length to the exhausted maid of 
honour in the company of the toad-eating, 
whist-playing Madame Schwellenberg, and 
in the practice of a game she abhorred. 

It was in this kingdom, over which starched 
etiquette ruled, that the six charming girls 
whose lives I am about to chronicle grew up 
in the company of nine brothers as hand- 
some and as full of animal spirits as them- 
selves. The boys, it is true, did not stay 
long at Court. They soon had their fill 
of domestic joys which tended to domestic 
slumbers, and when once their backs were 
turned on Windsor, on the good king droning 
out Ogden’s Sermons, or reading the Spectator 





aloud, or standing up and dancing a country 
dance for three hours at a time, and then 
going to bed without supper; on the good 
queen plying the eternal needle, or strumming 
on the spinet, or discoursing on sinners with 
that rancour which virtue sometimes shows 
—the jolly princes, when once their backs 
were turned on these paralysing joys, plunged 
into life with a desperation which showed 
them determined to destroy the memory of 
their bondage even at the hazard of their 
constitutions—a desperation which stands 
as an example and a warning at the same 
time of what may befall high-spirited young 
men whose youth has been curbed too 
tightly. 

But the girls, as was natural, perhaps, 
did not feel the bondage deeply, and grew 
up fair, charming, radiant, kind-hearted 
princesses, devoted to their father and 
mother—‘“ the best father and mother in the 
world ”—considerate to their dependents, as 
& consequence universally - beloved, and 
shedding an atmosphere of poetry over an 
existence which, void of their shining .pres- 
ences, would have been prosaic and colourless 
indeed. Not that there are wanting rumours 
—vague, it is true, and bearing the imprint of 
times which, in spite of the strictness of the 
Court, were nothing if not scandalmongering 
—that the Draconian strictness, and rule-of- 
thumb propriety which prevailed at George 
the Third’s Court, resulted in some strange 
outbreaks against constitutional laws on the 
part of his high-spirited daughters. On 
these aspersions on the characters of six 
delightful young ladies, circulated with all 
the venom of party malice, and bearing not 
a few traces of its invention, I have no mind 
to dwell. In the face of certain excellences 
which are beyond all dispute it seems sorry 
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work to dwell on failings which at best were 
never proved, and in speaking of a life 
burdened with more than a king’s share of 
sorrow to cast however slight a shadow on 
the bright presences whose tenderness and 
unvarying affection alone made it liveable. 
It is however a fact that the princesses were 
all believed to have lent themselves to im- 
prudent attachments. Two at least of them 
were said to have contracted illegal marriages. 
The Princess Sophia is said to have married 
an equerry much mentioned in Madame 
D’Arblay’s Memoirs, and the grief of the 
last parting of George the Third with his 
favourite daughter, the Princess Amelia, is 
said to have gained additional poignancy 
from the dying girl’s confession of her secret 
marriage to General Fitzroy. However much 
such tales may be believed, their truth or 
falsehood weighs little with the feelings 
with which any one who has studied the 
history of the six princesses must come to 
regard their lives. Few, I think, can read 
of them and not feel an admiration not 
generally felt for royalties, and indeed of a 
more homely kind. For it is as sisters that 
one comes almost to look upon them, as 
sisters who seemed peculiarly dowered with 
all the perfections of sisterhood—bright, 
clever, handsome, sympathetic, full of spirits, 
yet with keen palates for the quiet pleasures 
of home life ; and viewed from this aspect 
the very rumour of their romantic irregu- 
larities lends in itself the needed touch of 
poetry to the picture, and completes its 
charm. 

For it is in truth the charm rather of a 
picture than of a story which clings to the 
memories of the daughters of George the 
Third, for with the exception of the stirring 
episode of Napoleon’s invasion of her hus- 
band’s kingdom, which broke the calm of 
the Princess Royal’s married life, and gave 
her an opportunity of displaying the well- 
known family courage and more than the 
family tact, their quiet existences passed 
completely unstirred by event. Nor is it 
in the word-pictures made to order by ladies- 
in-waiting, even when drawn by the hand of 
the author of Evelina, that one gets a real 
impression of the Princess Royal, or of the 
Princess Augusta, or of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, or of Amelia, the youngest, and the 
darling of her father’s heart. Of the fourth 
daughter, the Princess Mary, who was born 
25th of April, 1776, and married on the 
22nd of July, 1816, to her cousin the late 
Duke of Gloucester, very fugitive impressions 
remain, and beyond mention of her in her 
elder sister's letters as being the favourite 
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sister of George the Fourth, and of a pecu- 
liarly sprightly disposition, little can be said 
in the way of biography, and not even so 
much of her sister Sophia, the fifth and 
youngest daughter but one, who was born on 
the 3rd of November, 1777, and died un- 
married on the 27th of May, 1848. The other 
four daughters, however, can be detached 
more easily from the family group, end here 
a letter, and here a passage from a diary, and 
here a criticism bearing the impress of instant 
observation, lends them individuality. 

Of Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess 
Royal, born September, 1766, Mrs. Harcourt 
writes an elaborate character much after the 
style adopted at the end of their chapters by 
the historians for the young. We learn from 
this lady that the princess possessed “ exces- 
sive sensibility, a great sense of injury, a great 
sense of her own situation, and much timid- 
ity” (which, by the way, did not appear in her 
interview with the Corsican ogre—as he was 
then considered—to be mentioned by and by). 
She also possessed what Mrs. Harcourt called 
strong understanding and perfectly good prin- 
ciple. “She was unjustly considered proud, 
and a peculiarity of her temper was taken 
for less a sweetness than it deserved ;” after 
all of which, it may be of more interest to 
know that at a certain ceremonial of her first 
Court ball, the young lady wore a certain 
white and gold satin with green spots, “the 
beautiful manufacture of England,” and that 
in 1796 it was thought desirable tu contract 
an ‘alliance for her, and that the Crown 
Prince of Wurtemberg offered himself and 
was received with favour. The marriage 
took place at the Chapel Royal in 1797, in 
spite of obstacles thrown in the way by 
strange rumours as to the fate of the prince’s 
first wife, who perished suddenly in a fortress 
two hundred miles from St. Petersburg— a 
victim, it was supposed, to the vindictive 
jealousy of the Empress Catherine. The 
last interview between George the Third and 
his eldest daughter was, we read, affecting 
in the highest degree. The princess hung 
upon her father’s neck overcome with grief, 
and it was not until her consort urged her 
to close the painful interview that she could 
be prevailed upon to leave. An unlucky 
event took place on the departure of the 
royal pair. The frigate in which they were 
to embark was lying at the Nore, but owing 
to the mutiny that was then raging it was 
not allowed to sail, and another vessel at 
Yarmouth had to be selected. This was the 
beginning of a sad and disastrous life, borne 
with a resignation and fortitude which en- 
dured to the end, and which stamped the 
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future Queen of Wurtemberg as the worthy 
daughter of the high-plucked little lady who 
addressed the well-known and well-winged 
words to a mob of ruffians who stopped her 
sedan chair, “I am seventy years of age, I 
have been fifty years Queen of England, and 
I never was insulted before.” 

The daughter soon after her marriage had 
occasion for a like display of courage, when, 
on the 2nd of October, 1805, Napoleon ap- 
peared before Ludwigslust, and on the day 
after issued the declaration of war against 
Austria which ended on the 2nd of December in 
the victory of Austerlitz. The eldest daughter 
of the King of England at this most critical 
period of her husband’s fate behaved with 
a courage which was hers by birth, and 
with an adroitness which was not a family 
heritage, but which it is not too much to 
say saved her hushand’s kingdom. In an 
interview with Napoleon under circumstances 
of great danger and humiliation, she created 
an impression markedly favourable in one 
who was intolerant of feminine sensibility, 
and, with his new-born dignities fresh upon 
him, quick to take offence. The princess 
must have suffered much at the interview, 
and not the least part of her sufferings must 
have been th. necessity of concealing them. 
“T have heard her say,” says Miss Wynne, 
“that ‘it was very painful for me to have to 
receive him with civility, but I had no choice. 
The least failure on my part might have 
been a sufficient pretence for my depriving 
my husband and children of their kingdom.’ ”’ 
The rest of the Princess Charlotte’s life 
passed from the knowledge of the English 
people. It was devoted to the interests of 
a husband, who, in the midst of perils such 
as few kings have to endure, found a constant 
source of comfort in her sympathy and 
counsel, and greatly owing to her clear- 
sighted practicality in an age of the dis- 
membering of empires, kept his own small 
kingdom of Wurtemberg intact. He died on 
the 16th of October, 1816. His widow sur- 
vived him twelve years. She died on the 
6th of October, 1828. 

This was a stormy change from the sleepy 
domesticity of Windsor, but one which, as 
has been seen, George the Third’s eldest 
daughter bore bravely, never quailing before 
difficulties and dangers constantly recurring, 
but supporting her husband bravely to the 
end, and never ceasing to revere his memory. 
Her sisters were not so fiercely tried, though 
they too had their share of trials and dis- 
appointments. The next princess in point 


of age, Augusta Sophia, born on the 8th of 
November, 1768, is thus spoken of by her 
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elder sister: “ Poor Augusta, from her great 
shyness, stands more in need of a real, steady 
friend than the rest.” Her life was devoted 
to the service of her father and mother, and 
to the general welfare and happiness of the 
home circle. Her beauty, if we are to believe 
Miss Burney, shone pre-eminent even in that 
galaxy of fair girls and handsome men, whose 
appearance credited George the Third with the 
possession of the finest family of sons and 
daughters in Europe. “It would be truly 
edifying,” writes the celebrated diarist, “to 
young ladies living in the great and public 
world to have assisted in my place at the toilet 
of the exquisite Princess Augusta. Her ease, 
amounting almost to indifference, as to her 
ornaments and decorations, showed a mind 
so disengaged from vanity, so superior to 
mere personal appearance, that I could with 
difficulty forbear expressing my admiration. 
When Robinson humbly begged to know 
what ornaments he was to prepare for her 
hair, she said, ‘Oh, there are my feathers 
and jewels, and my gown is blue, so take 
what you think right.’” 

To this philosophy in dress, this uncommon 
young lady, who seems beyond her sisters to 
have been a creature of impulse and affection, 
pouring out her thoughts with a spontaneous 
warmth, added a peculiar tenderness for the 
youngest and fairest member of this family 
of fair women—the unfortunate Princess 
Amelia. When the latter was at the last 
stage of her trying illness, so weak that she 
could not bear the sound of a piano, though 
she loved music still, as she seems to have 
loved everything that was like herself, ima- 
ginative and refined, the Princess Augusta 
gave her a bird which sang very sweetly, 
and with a very soft note, and the poor 
invalid took pleasure in listening to it. “Two 
days after the Princess Amelia’s sad death,” 
writes a diarist, “the Princess Augusta sent 
for me, and as I was sitting with her, one of 
her dressers entered the room with a bird- 
cage in her hand, and her fingers in her eyes. 
‘Princess Amelia,’ she said, ‘gave orders 
before her death that this bird should be 
returned to your royal highness, but not on 
the day she died, nor the day after, that it 
might not affect you too much in the first 
hours of your grief.’ ”’ 

It is from such little homely, pathetic 
incidents as this— incidents full of exquisite 
thoughtfulness and sisterly love—rather than 
from ambitious portraits drawn in polished 
periods at full length, that, as I have said 
before, the truest view of these simple kindly 
honest English hearts can be acquired. A 
message, a chance suggestion for alleviating 
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suffering, a picture of a fresh young girl at 
her toilet table, careless of the ornaments 
which were to adorn a beauty which indeed 
needed none, the same girl sitting alone and 
receiving back the pretty present from the 
dead sister—-in such incidents I find a 
truer conception of Princess Augusta’s 
charms, a clearer presentment of her person 
than I can meet with in descriptions—and 
there are many of them—more elaborately 
drawn, in which her features and her virtues 
are catalogued after the manner of Homer’s 
ships. One more glimpse may be added. 

On the 24th of May, 1824, a meeting was 
arranged at Lady Donegal’s between Moore 
and three of the princesses. The poet of all 
circles first sang his own songs to them, then 
Princess Augusta—she was the musician of 
the family—sat down at the piano and 
flattered him extremely by playing some 
new airs she had composed to “The Wreath 
you Wore.” Moore then sat down and gave 
his rebel song, ‘“‘ Where’s the Slave,” and 
felt it no small triumph to be chorused in 
it by the favourite sister of his Majesty 
George the Fourth. The Princess Augusta 
died unmarried on the 22nd of September, 
1840. 

Of the Princess Elizabeth, the third 
daughter, born 22nd of May, 1770, we seem 
to know more, and from her own lips. Some 
of her early letters, written in girlhood, 
before she was sacrificed to the strange bride- 
groom elect, who is variously described as 
“a monster of a man,” “a man with a 
snout,” &e., &e., are charming, alive with 
all a high-spirited girl’s vivacity, and grace, 
and fun, and showing nothing of that grave 
cast of character, of that reflective turn of 
thought, by which we are nevertheless in- 
formed she was possessed. For example, 
early in her life, she writes— 


“Tt isa mistake my living at Court! It 
was certainly intended that I should live in 
the country, and been a younger brother’s 
wife, for I do not understand Court quarrels. 
‘Kiss and make friends’ should have been 
one of my mottoes for a palace. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ CINDERELLA.” 


Another letter written about the period 
of “ Porcelain Mania,” as it was called, shows 
a royal penchant for bric-a-brae very delight- 
fully, and describes a well-known palace of 
art as well. 

“T can never thank you enough,” writes 
the Princess Elizabeth, “for having per- 
suaded mamma to go to Strawberry Hill. 
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It was a morning passed after my own heart. 
Portraits! miniatures! japans! enamels! 
china ! and a thousand other beautiful things 
start up to claim one’s attention. I wish I 
could be housekeeper there for a fortnight ! 
In case of your hearing that Lord O is 
in want of one, send to such a number, in’ 
such a place, near such a stream, by such a 
castle, in such a lodge, you will find a discreet 
steady young woman, who bears a tolerable 
good character, with the advantage of speak- 
ing a little French, who will be willing to 
enter into such capacity.” 

This royal penchant for objects of virtu, 
culminated in an amusing scene which is 
described at great length, and with a rigid 
suppression of proper names in the ingenuous 
recollections published by Mrs. . Hester 
Taffeta. In a paper dealing fully with “The 
Porcelain Mania’ we are introduced to 
the Princess Elizabeth in the character of 
amateur connoisseur, and paying the usual 
penalty. 

“All classes of women,” writes Mrs. 
Taffeta, “were bitten with this mania (I 
myself having been silly enough to buy a 
set of blue and white coffee-mugs, warranted 
pure Nankin—goodness knows if that were 
truly the case). The elder daughters of King 
George the Third were at the period I speak 
of just budding into womanhood, and even 
these princesses were affected with the pre- 
vailing foible—one of them particularly. I 
will not name her royal highness, but merely 
in speaking of her say the ‘ princess.’ 
Well, this was an expensive taste to indulge, 
and the princess’s income not being quite 
proportioned to her exalted station, she was 
often obliged to balk her faney, and go 
without some fright of a red and yellow 
parrot, or a huge jar of hideous shape.” 

After showing how one Mr. Abraham 
Coffley, by back-stair influence, got an intro- 
duction to the princess, and with the lavish 
generosity peculiar to his tribe supplied the 
royal wants even to the extent of supplying 
two green monkeys of a size and proportion 
accurately described, the inevitable dénot@ment 
is reached. 

“On delivering his treasure (the said green 
monkeys) Abraham hinted delicately that 
there was a favour he would fain solicit. 

“* Name it,’ said the young princess, her 
eyes sparkling as she bent them fondly on 
the perfections of her green monkeys. 

“Said Mr. Abraham Coffley : ‘ Mr. the 
for —— is just dead ; could your royal 
highness procure me the reversion of the 
office ?’ 

“*Stay here a minute.’ 
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“ Her royal highness hurried into a neigh- 
bouring apartment. The king was there. 

“The princess, charming and lively, was a 
great favourite. ‘Papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘do 
me a favour!’ 

“ « Favour—favour, child! What, what is 
it? Not money, I hope ; got—got none, none 
to spare.’ 

“*No! But you know the queer man who 
brings me the china?! Well, he wants the 
reversion of Mr. ’s office who is just 
dead. Do give it to him—he really must 
have something.’ And the petted girl put 
her arms coaxingly round the parental 
neck, 

“* Ah! did I not tell you that your china 
merchant must be paid—and at a fine uncon- 
scionable rate too! Why the appointment is 
worth £3,000 a year. But there—there, 
somebody must get it ; as well he as another ! 
There, my dear’ (signing a paper), ‘ give your 
crockery man that, and tell him that he has 
brought his crockery wares to a fine market.’ 
And the king laughed, and the princess 
laughed, and Abraham, it may be supposed, 
when he got fairly installed in office, laughed 
too.” 

This princess remained with her family— 
china-fancying no doubt, writing charming 
letters, and performing the duties of a 
favourite daughter, adored also bv all who 








‘came near her—till she reached the mature 


age of forty-eight, when in what has well 
been described as “that sudden ardour for 
marriage that seized on the royal brothers 
and sisters,” a husband was found for her 
in the person of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Homburg. It was a strange selection. The 
landgrave was no doubt an amiable man 
enough in his way, but his manners were 
ultra-German, and his exterior man was 
generally described in terms too decisive to 
be set down. He was very corpulent; in 
an age when tobacco was voted detestable 
he always smelt of the weed ; and when he 
went to theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment he was to be recognised by his snores. 
The princess, strange to say, however, was 
completely charmed by her hero, as_ she 
described him, and to whom she was married 
on the 7th of April, 1818. “The Princess 
of Hesse Homburg,” wrote Mrs. Trench, by 
way of improving the shining hour, “ will 
redeem the character of good behaviour in 
the conjugal bond lost or mislaid by her 
family.” The hero, by the way, on his 
journey from the marriage ceremony to the 
Regent’s Park was violently unwell from 
being unused to a close carriage, and no 
doubt to English customs too, for he expressed 


himself much disgusted with his bride’s 
country, though, having passed the period 
of the honeymoon at the Cottage in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, smoking in the 
conservatory, he did not find himself so 
much bored as he had expected. He made 
haste, notwithstanding, to remove his wife 
to Homburg as soon as custom permitted, 
and here she lived till the 10th of January, 
1840, dying childless, and eleven years after 
her husband. 

But the memories of her simple, uneventful 
married life still cling to the old-fashioned 
tumble-down Schloss on the rising hill outside 
Homburg, with its quaint towers and formal 
garden. Thackeray, when he was at Hom- 
burg, went over the Schloss, and was shown 
the apartments of the English princess. The 
books were still there that she used to read, 
the room was full of English-made furniture, 
and on the walls hung the portraits of 
her royal brothers of England. The clock 
in her bedroom even had the name of its 
Windsor maker on its face. Everything 
suggested the past happy quiet life in the 
English home, even, according to Miss Knight, 
the formality of the Homburg Court. Here 
is a brief programme of staid domesticity 
not unworthy of Queen Charlotte herself : 

«“ At seven, the drum beats a révei/, and a 
few minutes afterwards the stoves are lighted. 
At half-past eight the servant brings hot 
water, and at nine coffee, with a small white 
loaf, a piece of brown bread, a slice of butter, 
a salt-cellar, and in a saucer ten small lumps 
of sugar. At a quarter-past twelve, if 
tolerably fine, we go out in a drosky, and 
afterwards walk, returning home by a quarter 
before two, when the trumpet sounds to 
dress. At two it sounds again to serve up 
dinner. I then go through a long passage, 
down twenty-five steps, and up twenty-five 
steps, which lead me to another long passage, 
and that to the drawing-room, where I find 
two or more guests. The door opens, and 
the gentleman deemed most considerable 
gives me his arm. We walk into the dining- 
room, and stand still till the other door is 
thrown open, when the grand maitre d’hétel 
with a white wand and hat in hand enters, 
preceding the landgrave and landgravine. 
All sit down to table, the landgrave having 
made mea sign to sit down beside him on 
his left hand ;” and so on in quiet but ordered 
monotony up to supper-time when “the land- 
grave and landgravine retire as soon as 
supper is over—so do the company—and a 
crowd of servants and kitchen-maids rush in 
to put out the lights and carry away the 
plates and dishes. The guard is relieved 
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every two hours, and on Sundays we dine 
at three.’ 

This is a formal picture enough of a 
married home, and a good many young ladies 
similarly situated would have found, we 
suspect, the blessings of matrimony irksome. 
But the Princess Elizabeth had been reared 


in a good school for patience ; she had already 


reached staid middle age when she married ; 
and the fine health which she enjoyed no 
doubt made her quiet happiness the greater. 
Such was not the fate of the youngest and 
dearest daughter of George the Third. The 
beauty and affectionate nature, and the tragic 
death of the Princess Amelia, who was born on 
the 7th of August, 1783, and who died on the 
2nd of November, 1810, have endeared her 
memory to posterity. Her sad fate has made 
her better known than any of her sisters, and 
the touching incidents of her short life have 
been consecrated by the genius of Thackeray. 
It is needless, therefore, for me to enlarge 
upon the thousand records to be found 
scattered through memoirs, and all pointing 
to as many lovable traits which characterised 
this unfortunate young beauty. Her eldest 
sister amongst many others thus writes of her : 
“Poor dear Amelia has had a long and 
painful illness. She is a sweet, amiable, pious, 
good little soul ; patient beyond description ; 
and has the greatest resolution and fortitude. 
She is a perfect example. I never saw so 
good a disposition, so thoughtful and con- 
siderate to those about her; so afraid to 
fatigue them by their sitting up with her. 
I never saw anybody more careful to disguise 
her sufferings for fear of vexing others ; 
and truly it is most vexing to see her in 
such a state of health.” . 
Of what good is it to dwell further on the 
distressing features of an illness that is 
always beyond other distressing, and which 
was borne with such fine patience to the end ; 
to go with Miss Knight through her sadly 
graphic pictures of the last scene —-to follow 
the dying girl from Windsor to Weymouth, 
and from Weymouth to Windsor again, pale 
and emaciated, but still, and to the last 
retaining her great beauty ; to tell of nerves 
so sensitive from disease that the sound of a 
piano had become painful, and of the small 
ungloved hand which had grown perfectly 
transparent?! The tragedy is common enough 
—the narration of it is too ghastly. I 


cannot forbear touching on one point, how- 
ever, because its pathos is not only of a 
different kind, but is said to have widely 
influenced events. : 

It is generally believed that George the 
Third’s final attack of madness was precipi- 
tated by his parting with his favourite 
daughter, when, as a solemn remembrance of 
her, she unexpectedly: put a ring on his finger. 
This tragic incident is thus told: 

“The Princess Amelia had given orders 
to her jeweller to prepare a ring for his 
majesty, which she wished to have immedi- 
ately, as she now became sensible of her 
approaching dissolution. It was twelve 
o'clock before Mr. Rundall left her presence, 
and he undertook to be back from London 
before three o’clock the following day. One 
of Mr. Rundall’s men knocked up a French- 
man at two o’clock in the morning to do the 
principal part of the ring. The jeweller 
brought it to her royal highness at a quarter 
before three, so there was plenty of time 
before the king went to visit the princess. 
On his majesty approaching her bed he put 
out his hand to take hold of hers, as was 
his daily custom, and her royal highness 
at that time put the ring on his finger with- 
out saying anything, which agitated him 
very much. The inscription was her royal 
highness’s name and the words ‘Remember 
me.’ <A lock of her royai highness’s hair 
had been worked into the ring.” 

So died before her time the youngest of 
George the Third’s daughters. It is a matter 
for congratulation for all who take interest in 
the lives of these beautiful girls, that a 
father’s pride should have left to us tangible 
memorials of their beauty. Their portraits 
were drawn and engraved by John Henry 
Ramberg, a subject painter. and engraver, 
born at Hamburg in 1763, and for a time 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Bartolozzi, 
R.A. The fine reproduction of the likenesses 
of the royal princesses which illustrate this 
paper show that the artist was inspired by 
his subject. They are in his best manner ; 
and, we may take it for granted, give us a 
true as well as graceful presentment of six 
handsome ladies, who as admirable daughters, 
affectionate sisters, devoted wives, earned 
the respect and admiration of all, and raised 
the public estimation of the Royal Family 
of England. 

W. Ovrram TRIsTRAM. 




















UNDINE ENTERS THE FISHERMAN'S COTTAGE, 


From a Drawing by Heywoop SuMNER. 


UNDINE. 


INRICH HEINE 
once singled out 
the author of 
Undine from 
among the herd 
of German ro- 
manticists for especial praise. 
“ His laurels are of genuine 
worth,” he said, “and will 
not fade.” We may safely 
add that Fouqué owes what- 
ever there is of immortal in the bays he 
wears, to this one story of Undine. Perhaps 
no single German tale has been more widely 
read in the present century, certainly none 
has met with more general appreciation in 
foreign countries. 

Edgar Poe, for whom the fantastic nature 
of the subject had a peculiar attraction, 
expresses his admiration for Undine re- 
peatedly in his prose works, and declares 
that in his opinion the pathos of the tale is 
only equalled by the scene of Little Nell’s 
death in Dickens. In another place he goes 
still further and says that he prefers Undine 
to the whole of Moliére’s plays, and would 
rather the world should be deprived of all 
the wit, the humour, the wisdom of these 
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immortal comedies than that this one short 
romance should perish. 

These remarks may provoke a smile, but 
all the same we most of us feel some measure 
of the fascination which Fouqué’s creation 
had for the poet of Leonore and Ulalume. 
Of all fairy tales this one is the most graceful 
and tender. Of all ideal maidens, whether 
born of the sea or of the clouds, who have 
soared or stooped to the love of mortal man, 
this nymph of Fouqué’s invention is the most 
human and the most enchanting. There is 
nothing unreal, nothing weird or repelling 
about her. The mystery that hangs about 
her birth, the changes of sun and shower, 
the wild frolics and wayward moods of this 
water-maiden, charm us as they charmed her 
lover-knight. The joy of her joys, the 
sorrow of her sorrows—we know them all 
in turn. We seem to catch the rippling 
tones of her happy laughter, to hear the 
long low sighing of her tremulous delight. 
We note the droppings of warm tears which 
fall on the breast of her beloved, the mute 
gaze of unavailing but unreproachful tender- 
ness which she turns on the faithless knight 
she had loved so well. And when the end 
comes, and the waters close over all this life, 














UNDINE. 


all this loveliness, we grieve for Undine’s 
fate as if she had been one of our own flesh 
and blood. 

The very shortness of the story adds to its 
completeness and perfection. The brief day 
of love is so radiant while it lasts, and so 
soon clouded over and gone. Undine’s young 
dream is so bright, so full of rapture, and 
yet all the while we are conscious of the 
coming end, the shadow which dims the 
fairest human joy. Over all comes surging 
“the Virgilian cry and sense of tears in 
mortal things.” 

With Heine then we will count Fouqué’s 
laurels well earned, and for the sake of 
Undine inquire a little further into the 
history of his life and work. 

Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué was born at 
Brandenburg on the 12th of February, 1777, 
and as his name implies belonged to a family 
of French origin. While yet a boy he 
joined the Duke of Weimar’s regiment of 
cuirassiers, and served with distinction in 
the campaign of 1794, until ill-health com- 
pelled him to leave the army. Then he 
retired to his wife’s estates at Nennhausen, 
near Rathenow, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. His friendship for August 
Wilhelm Schlegel brought him into close 
connection with the leaders of the romantic 
movement, and the study of medizval litera- 
ture which had been revived by their labours 
exactly suited the natural bent of Fouqué’s 
own genius. The once despised period of the 
Middle Ages was now held to be the one epoch 
of the world’s history which most deserved, 
not only our attention, but also our imitation, 
and while the Grimm brothers were engaged 
in tracing back Teutonic myths to their 
primitive sources, while Tieck and Muszus 
were turning legends and sagas to different 
uses, each in his own way, Fouqué devoted 
himself to the composition of romances 
fashioned on those chivalrous ‘models which 
he in common with most of his contem- 
poraries believed to present the true ideal of 
life. Tale after tale, poem after poem, all 
inspired by the same ardent belief in the 
age of chivalry, and all running in the same 
vein, flowed from his facile pen, and were 
alike greedily devoured by a public insatiable 
of stories on this favourite theme. There is 
a characteristic portrait painted about this 
time by Hensel, in which Fouqué is repre- 
sented in military dress sitting in an antique 
chair of carved oak, and looking all over 
like one of the preux chevaliers of his own 
tales. His hands are clasped together as if 
in prayer, the thin locks of hair start back 
from the open brow like an aureole round a 
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sainted head, and in the earnest impassioned 
gaze we read all the enthusiasm and poetic 
tire, all the heroic ardour and devotion to the 
“‘siissinnigliche Minne” we should expect from 
the author of Sintram and Aslauga’s Knight. 
The frame of the picture is inscribed with 
the words of his chosen motto, “A Dieu mon 
dme, ma vie au roi, mon ceur aux dames, 
VPhonneur pour moi.” When the wars with 
Napoleon broke out, Fouqué laid down his 
pen for his sword, and proved the truth of 
his patriotic zeal by fighting gallantly as a 
volunteer in the ranks of the Jagers, while 
at the same time, like Theodor Kiérner, he 
wrote stirring battle-songs for his comrades’ 
use. Amongst others, the popular Lied, 
Frisch auf zum frihlichen Jagen. After the 
conclusion of peace, Fouqué took for his 
second wife a lady who was also known as a 
writer of romances, and lived chiefly at 
Hallé, lecturing on history and poetry until, 
in 1842, Frederick William IV., King of 
Prussia, summoned him to his court at 
Berlin, where he died in January of the 
following year. 

As was the case with many of his contem- 
poraries, the fame which Fouque enjoyed in his 
lifetime proved of short duration, and the ex- 
traordinary popularity in which his romances 
were held, was succeeded by a corresponding 
period of neglect and oblivion. His well- 
meaning attempts to animate the dry bones of 
past ages with new vitality were held up to 
scorn, and he himself was ridiculed as the Don 
Quixote of the romantic school. It must be 
confessed these more prosaic critics had a 
considerable measure of reason on their side. 
Fouqueé’s longer romances are for the most 
part unpardonably tedious and wearisome. 
His perpetual themes of bold sea-kings and 
distressed ladies, of horrid fiends and spell- 
bound victims, are apt to become tiresome, 
his chivalrous knights and pious warriors 
fail to move us, for all their generous dreams 
and noble purpose. There is a lack of unity, 
a slowness and cumbrousness about the 
machinery, a habit of introducing dreary 
digressions and lengthy episodes which is fatal 
to the progress of the narrative, and goes 
far to explain the neglect into which most of 
Fouqué’s works have fallen. No one to-day 
reads Zhiodolf the Icelander, which Fouqué 
himself esteemed his masterpiece. It is, as 
Edgar Poe observed, too chilly for our un- 
imaginative age, and would be as little likely 
to affect the ordinary reader as a grasp from 
a hand of ice. Two or three of his shorter 
tales, however—Aslauga’s Knight, the Magic 
Ring, and Sintram—are still popular in 
England and Germany, while one alone— 

















Undine —has_ attained a 
world-wide celebrity. At 
the present time this story 
is just as great a favourite 
with the rising generation 
as 1t was with the last, and 
not even its universal adop- 
tion as a school-book has 
been able to injure its 
popularity. 

For one thing, Undine is 
remarkable for the very 
qualities which are most 
wanting in Fouqué’s other 
works. There can be no 
doubt as to the beauty and 
artistic finish of the whole. 
The story is told with perfect 
simplicity, and the leading 
motive kept well in sight 
from first to last. Undine’s 
love, Undine’s fate, is the 
one object which fixes our 
thoughts and absorbs our 
interest. A few exquisite 
touches supply all that is 
needed of descriptive pass- 
ages, and heighten the 
tender strain of pathos which 
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German mind, had sup- 
plied Tieck with material 
for more than one of his 
poetic romances. Another 
writer of the same school, 
Muszeus, had in his Zibussa 
already told a pretty story 
of the Dryad, who, living 
in an ancient oak, became 
the bride of a Hungarian 
soldier, and gave birth to 
the founder of the royal 
race of Bohemia. And now 
Fougué took for his theme 
the loves of a mortal and 
a water-maiden, a fable old 
as the world itself. 

In the childhood of the 
human race, long before the 
Aryan tribes were scattered 
abroad, the early poets 
looked on the beauty of the 
running stream, the crystal 
waters of sparkling well and 
babbling brook, with the 
same wonder and delight as 
they felt when they gazed 
on the glorious sun going 
forth in triumph through 
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chapters to culminate in 
the final separation. 

The subject again was exactly suited to 
Fouque’s genius. These legendary tales of 
invisible beings who control the forces of 
nature and affect the destinies of man, 
always peculiarly attractive to the mystic 


sinking to rest behind the 

rosied clouds of the western 
skies. Then, in their first attempts to give 
these appearances of nature a local habita- 
tion and a name, the old Greeks peopled 
the seas and rivers with gods and nymphs, 
with Tritons and Naiads. Conscious in 
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their dim way of the pre- 
sence of infinite wisdom and 
infinite love about them, 
they fabled of fair and in- 
nocent beings filling forests 
and waters alike with joyous 
and radiant life. Fauns and 
Oreads haunted the groves, 
a Dryad lived in the hol- 
lows of every aged oak, Pan 
piped to his flocks in the 
pastures, or led the dances 
of the shepherds in the plain. 
Every spring had its nymph, 
every waterfall its naiad. 
Bright and good spirits they 
were, guarding each hal- 
lowed: spot with jealous care, 
and shedding their soft 
beneficent influence on all 
around. Their task it was 
to nurse the infant Zeus, 
and bathe the new-born 
Apollo; theirs it was to 
comfort Prometheus in his 
agony, and to pay the last 
honours to the dead Achilles. 
They, too, had their part in 
the celestial hierarchy, and 
Homer tells us how the 
nymphs were summoned to 
the great council of Olympus, 


and sat on burnished thrones in the hall of the 
From the sea-waves rose the Queen of 


gods. 


Love 


“ Tdalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells.” 


























From a Drawing by Herwoop SuMNER, 


at the approach of the sun. 
houris of the Indian paradise, and precursor 


The Muses are called 
water-maidens by Callima- 
chus in his hymn. Even 
the great goddess Athene 
herself was, if we are to 
believe the poets, a child 
of the waters. There was 
Daphne, the beloved of 
Apollo, and daughter of the 
river Peneus, whom the 
gods changed into a laurel 
as she was about to plunge 
into the stream; and the 
nymph Arethusa, who, like 
her, fled before the hunter 
Alpheus, and sinking into 
the bosom of the earth be- 
came a fountain, whose 
waters mingled with those 
of her lover. All these and 
a thousand other bright 
spirits, who, like them, 
sprung from the water, have 
their counterpart in the 
mythologies of other lands. 
The Vedic hymns tell of the 
apsaras, or swan-maidens, 
who move in the waters- 
so the Hindu poets termed 
the white fleecy clouds of 
early morning, daughters of 
earth and water who vanish 


They are the 


of the Teutonic Valkyries, who, clad in 


swan plumage, welcomed dying heroes to 
the halls of Valhalla. 


“A hero who falls 








in battle is not to be lamented, for thousands 
of fair nymphs run quickly up to him, 
saying, ‘ Be my husband.’ ”’ 

If we turn to Slavonic tradition we find 
the Rusalkas—daughters of Rus, the stream 
—who, robed in white and wearing girdles 
of green leaves, are seen in the twilight 
sitting on the banks of rivers or lakes, comb- 
ing their long locks of hair. Sometimes 
they cling to the mill-wheel and turn round 
in the splash of the waters, sometimes they 
entice hapless youths to follow their foot- 
steps, and then tickle them to death or else 
drown them in the stream. On Whitsun Eve 
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the fact that one corner of the blue apron 
they wear is always wet. 
Still more widely spread is the popular 
tradition of the mermaid who sits 
“ Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl 
On a throne.” 


A superstition which is found alike in Celtic, 
Norse, and Teutonic folk-lore, and appears 
again among the Indian tribes of North 
America. 
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they run about in the cornfields in the moon- 
light, clapping their hands for joy and making 
the harvest fruitful, for if some are cruel 
others are kind. Then there are the nixies 
and elves, or spirits of the running waters of 
Elbe, which play so great a part in Teutonic 
legend, and are sometimes described as 
having green hair and black eyes, but more 
generally as blue-eyed maids with locks of 
flowing gold. To this day the belief in 
nixies lingers among the Saxon peasants, 
who tell how they come to market at Magde- 
burg and are hired as servant-maids by the 
country folk, but are easily recognised from 


UNDINE PROCLAIMS HER SECRET ON BERTALDA’S BIRTHDAY, 


From a Drawing by HEYwoop SuMNER. 


Half woman, half fish, like the sirens of 
old, this creature of the deep is known in 
German fairy tales as the Meerminne, or 
Meerfrau, in Danish legends as the Mara 
—night-mare, in Irish as the Merrow. Her 
father is the ocean-king, her home is in his 
palace under the sea, where the coral branches 
meet above walls of amber and crystal, and 
the floor is paved with shining pearls. At 
sunset she rises to the surface of the waves 
and the sailors see her sitting on the rocks 
and hear the strange melody she sings wafted 
over the sea. 

Common to all these different families of 
the Aryan race is the myth of a water- 
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BERTALDA’S BIRTHDAY FEAST. 


From a Drawing by Heywoop Sumyer. 


maiden wedded to mortal man. There is 
simply no end to these fables of supernatural 
wives. Call them by what name you will, 
Apsaras or Peris, Fairies or Naiads, Nixies 


or Mermaids, they reappear under a thousand * 


different forms in the popular traditions of 
Hindu, Persian, Greek and Latin, Celt, Slav 
and Teuton., The oldest and simplest form 
of the myth is the Hindu tale of Urvasi, as 
first told in the Brahmana of the Yagur- 
Veda, and afterwards repeated by the Indian 
poets. Urvasi, an apsaras, fell in love with 
the kingly hero, Purfiravas, and lived with 
him many years as his wife, but only on the 
condition that she should never see him 
without his roval garments Then her 
sisters, the Gandharvas, weary of her ab- 
sence, sought to bring her back, and stole 
one of two pet lambs tied to her couch. 
Urvasi, in her grief, reproached her husband, 
“They take away my darling, as if I lived 
in a land where there is no hero and no 
man.” They stole the second lamb; again 
Urvasi repeated her complaint. Then Purt- 
ravas sprang up from his bed, the Gand- 
harva sent a flash of lightning, and Urvasi 


saw her husband naked as by daylight. 
Immediately she vanished from his sight, 
and for many long years the king sought 
her in vain. “I am gone,” her voice said, 
“like the first of the dawns. Puriravas, go 
home again! I am hard to be caught like 
the wind.” But still he sought her, and 
so at last her heart melted, and on the 
last night of the year he was initiated into 
the mysteries of the Gandharvas, and met 
Urvasi once more in the celestial ‘courts. 

Here we have at once the leading features 
which belong to all these stories. There is, 
first of all, the union of a mortal with a 
being of supernatural race, under certain con- 
ditions. Next, some third party, prompted 
by jealousy, instils suspicions or mistrust 
into the breast of either husband or wife. 
The pledge is broken, and instant separation 
is the consequence. Then follows a long 
period of absence and weary search, which 
ends at length in final reunion. Purfiravas 
rises to the golden seats, Alpheus clasps his 
beloved on the shores of Ortygia, the land 
of dawn, Psyche gazes in the hall of Zeus 
on the unveiled face of Love. 
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The variations of detail in the stories 
built up on this simple framework are of 
course endless. ‘The one root,” in Carlyle’s 
words, “ grows like a banian into a whole 
overarching labyrinth of trees.’’ Sometimes 
it is the kindred, sometimes the former mis- 
tress, sometimes the mother whose jealousy 
is roused by the sight of the lovers’ bliss. 
Again, the condition imposed is different in 
almost every case. Urvasi may not see her 
husband without his robes, Psyche may not 
look upon his face, Elsa may not know the 
name and descent of her heaven-sent knight, 
Raymond may not see his wife on one day 
of the week, Huldbrand must not reproach 
Undine on the waters. Closely akin to the 
story of Urvasi is the other Sanscrit tale of 
Bheki, the frog, who appears as a beautiful 
maiden sitting by a well, and agrees to be- 
come the king’s bride on condition that she 
is never shown a drop of water. One day 
she is tired and asks for a cup of water, 
which the king gives her, forgetful of his 
promise, and at once she vanishes, never to 
return. This story, as Professor Max Miiller 
observes, is the germ of all those German 
fairy tales of the Frosch-kinig, where hand- 
some princes are disguised as frogs—a tradi- 
tion equally common in the highlands of 
Scotland, where it can be traced back to the 
sixteenth century. 

Sir George Cox has pointed out how often 
in these stories, as in the Bheki myth, water 
proves fatal to the union of the lovers. 
taymond sees Melusina bathing, and loses 
her ; Undine is parted from her husband on 
the waters ; Eurydice is bitten by the snake 
on the banks of the river. In Sir Walter 
Seott’s Anne of Geierstein, a drop of holy 
water falling on the mystic opal worn by 
Hermione seals her doom; in the fable of 
Appuleius it is a drop of oil which falls 
from Psyche’s lamp on the sleeping form of 
Eros, and ends her dream of bliss. 

In the Jewish version of the fable as told 
in the Rabbinical books, a youth loves the 
fairy queen, and vows never to leave her 
side. He is borne away to fairy realms, but 
a longing seizes him to look once more on 
the old home and familiar faces he remem- 
bered. He is allowed to return to earth, 
and once there forgets alike his love and his 
promise. Then the forsaken bride comes to 
him like Undine to Huldbrand on his wedding 
day, and with one last kiss draws out his 
soul. This yearning for home and kin is 
a common feature in the Celtic tales of 


mermaids wedded to mortals, and is sometimes 
typitied by the enchanted cap, cohuleen 
driuth, which the water-sprite wears. 


The 
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Irish chief, Fitzgerald, who caught and 
wedded a mermaid, lived happily with her 
for many years, until one day his wife found 
her long-forgotten cap and put it on her head. 
Then the remembrance of her old life came 
back to her, and seized with a longing for her 
father’s home in the depths of the clear green 
sea, she forsook husband and child, and 
plunged into the waves, never to rise again. 


“She steals to the window and looks at the 
sand, 
And over the sand at the sea, 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 
And anon there drops a tear 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh, 
For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair.” 


But by far the most famous of these 
medieval fables was the story of Melusina. 
This enchanted maiden, whose name Mr, 
Baring-Gould has shown to be derived from 
Mylitta, the Semitic moon-goddess with the 
fish-tail, was found by Count Raymond of 
Toulouse sitting in the moonlight near a 
sparkling fountain. She consented to he 
his wife on condition that he should never 
attempt to see her on Saturdays. The 
enamoured Count agreed. Melusina became 
his wife, bore him several children, and built 
him the magnificent castle of Lusinia, or 
Lusignan, whose vast courts and halls were 
the admiration of successive generations. 
All went well till one day Raymond's 
suspicions as to his wife’s true nature were 
aroused by his brothers, and looking through 
the keyhole of her room one Saturday he 
saw her bathing, and to his horror discovered 
that from her waist downwards her body 
had assumed the shape of a fish. For a 
while he kept the secret, but when one day 
he received bad news of his children, he 
broke into angry reproaches, and calling her 
a false serpent, bade her begone from his 
sight. With a long cry of agony Melusina 
vanished, and that night a strange form 
with a scaly fish-tail was seen taking a last 
farewell of her babes. But from that time 
forth, whenever one of the house of Lusignan 
died, three days before, the form of a fair 
pale woman with a fish-tail was seen hover- 
ing on the topmost tower of Melusina’s 
castle, and three mournful cries were heard 
on the night-wind. The Sieur de Brantéme 
records how this tale was told to the Emperor 
Charles V., when he came to visit Lusignan, 
and how Catherine de Medici heard the 
same from the old women who washed their 
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linen at the fountains. Meanwhile the story 
of Melusina, expanded into a romance by the 
fourteenth century chronicler, Jean d’ Arras, 
passed into the German, Swedish, and Spanish 
tongues, and many illustrious personages, 
amongst others the Emperor Henry VII. of 
Luxembourg, were proud to claim descent 
from the water-fay of Lusignan. 

The Banshee element in the Melusina 
legend shows, as Grimm observes, the Celtic 
origin of the fable. But in Teutonic folk- 
lore we also find a baneful influence is com- 
monly attributed to mermaids, and as the 
old song says, the sailor who sees a “ fair 
pretty maid witha comband glass in her hand” 
knows that tempest and shipwreck are at 
hand. Even in the bright pages of Hellenic 


which live in the verse of German poets, in 
Goethe’s well-known song of the Fisherman, 
and in Heine’s yet more famous ballad of 
the Lorelei. Halfway between Coblentz and 
Mayence, “ where foams and flows the glorious 
Rhine,” a great black rock rising steeply 
out of the rushing current still bears the 
name of the Lorelei nymph. There at the 
twilight hour, when the evening breeze blows 
cool over the rippling waters on the weary 
fisherman’s brow, a fair maid sits in glisten- 
ing raiment, combing her golden locks and 
singing a strange sweet sung to herself. 
Nearer and nearer the fisherman rows, fixing 
his eyes on the fairy form, and straining his 
ears to catch the tones of that wondrous song. 
Little he recks then of frowning crag or 





HULDBRAND, BERTALDA, AND KUHLEBORN IN THE BLACK VALLEY. 
From a Drawing by Herwoop Sumner. 


story, we read of the sirens whose magic song 
drew all men to the cruel shore where the 
bones of their victims were left to whiten 
on the beach, until they were conquered in 
their turn by the heavenly might of Orpheus’ 
song. When Pan was dead, and the joyous 
forms of nymph and oread had left the groves 
deserted and the waters silent, Christian 
teachers, in their aversion to the superstitious 
beliefs which lingered among the people, 
attributed a malign influence to these in- 
visible agencies, and held them to be in 
league with the powers of darkness. Hence 
arose all the medieval legends of enchanted 
wives who lure the fishermen into the deepest 
whirlpools and most perilous rapids, the tales 


angry waves—another moment and his bark 
strikes on the rock, and the Rhine water 
closes over this fresh victim to the Lorelei 
maiden’s spell. According to monkish 
chroniclers these sirens employed their charms 
not only to destroy the bodies of men, but 
also to ruin their souls. One of them we 
are told became the bride of a noble knight, 
with whom she remained some years, until 
his suspicions were roused by seeing that 
although she attended mass she always left 
the chapel at the Credo. One day he forced 
her to remain, but as he held her there with all 
his might, her form vanished into air and 
she was never seen again. This legend forms 
the subject of Praed’s fine poem The Bridal 

















IN THE BLACK VALLEY. 


From a Drawing by Hrevwoop Sumner. 


of Belmont. It is the wedding-day, and 
Count Otto has bidden his friends to witness 
his nuptials with the lovely maiden whom he 
found lying asleep on the rock and shrouded 
in her golden hair. Already the guests are 
there, and the bride-maidens wait around, 
when suddenly the priest of St. Goar, who 
has come to pronounce the marriage blessitig, 
rises with a solemn air, and, signing the cross 
on his brow, calls on the bride to repeat one 
Ave Maria. 


“ Suddenly the maiden bent 
O’er the gorgeous instrument, 
But of song, the listeners heard 
Only one wild mournful word—- 
‘Lurley! Lurley!’” 


But there is one feature in Fouqué’s 
Undine which is distinct from any of these. 
In his tale the water-maiden seeks union 
with a mortal in order that she may win an 
immortal soul. This purely medieval tradi- 
tion has also been turned to good account 
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by that most charming of story-tellers, Hans 
Andersen, in his touching tale of the little 
mermaid who loves the prince, and leaves all 
for him, but whose heart breaks when she 


sees him wedded to another. “ When only 
a mortal loveth thee so much that thou art 
more to him than father and mother ; when 
every thought and all his love is concentrated 
in thee, and he gives his hand to the priest 
to be laid in thine with the promise of ever- 
lasting constancy—then only canst thou 
become immortal; for then would his soul 
dissolve in thine.” A similar legend is told 





UNDINE VANISHES IN THE DANUBE, 





From a Drawing by Heyrwoop SumMyNER, 


by Mr. Baring-Gould of a beauteous 
water-maiden with a fish-tail who 
prayed an Ottawa chief to let her live 
on earth as his daughter in order that 
she might gain a human soul by 
marriage with a mortal. He con- 
sented, and seven years after she 
wedded an Andirondack chief and ob- 
tained the soul she desired. But the 
youth’s family drove her back to the 
waters, and the spirits in revenge 
stirred up strife among the Indians 
which ended in the destruction of the 
whole Andirondack tribe. Only the 
chief himself escaped, and he was 
dragged down by his mermaid bride 
to the watery depths under the Falls of St. 
Antony. At first sight the myth would seem 
to be a European importation, but it is pro- 
bably only another instance of the strange 
way in which the same myths spring up 
among different savage races, just as the 
story of Pandora’s box is found among the 
natives of Labrador. 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
the Indian fable, there is no doubt as to the 
source from which Fouqué derived his beauti- 
ful tale. The central idea, the chief circum- 
stances of the plot, the very name of Undine, 
x 








are all to be found in the works of the 
strange sixteenth-century mystic, Bombast 
von Hohenheim, better known by his Latin- 
ised name of Theophrastus Paracelsus. 
Born at Einsiedeln, near Zurich, in 1493, 
this wandering philosopher, “the zenith and 
sun of alchymists,” spent his years in 
travelling and lecturing in German cities, to 
die at last in miserable poverty in a hospital 
at Salzburg. 

The groundwork of all his philosophy was 
that in God’s world nothing is dead, but 
that the divinity overflows and breathes life 
not only into man but into the inanimate 
things of nature. The elements are therefore 
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Father, all bound in one common bond of 
brotherhood, They are endowed with the 
same mental gifts as ourselves, possessed of 
all knowledge and wisdom, and equal to man 
in all respects save one—they have no soul, 
and this can only be given them by marriage 
with a mortal. This it is allowed them to 
do, but even then they retain their spirit- 
nature and may return to the waters. So let 
the man who has an undine to wife beware 
how he comes near the water-side, and, 
above all, take care not to offend her there, 
for as surely as he does this, his spirit-bride 
will vanish and never be seen again. But if 
this should happen, let. that mortal beware 











““THEY HAVE OPENED THE WELL,” SHE SAID SOFTLY, ‘‘AND NOW 1 AM HERE AND THOU MUST DIE.” 


From a Drawing by Heywoop SumNeER. 


instinct with life, and are peopled by spirits 
In his book on the Philosophy 
of Nature, Paracelsus divides these elemen- 
tary spirits into four classes—the sylphs or 
children of the air, the gnomes who live 
in the earth, the salamanders who belong 
to the fire, and the undinen or water- 
sprites. Among these, he goes on to say, 
the undinen hold the first rank, for while 
salamanders cannot live with men, and 
gnomes can only labour for men, it is given 
to the water-spirits to live happily with 
mortals, to wed and bear children. 

“Our sun shines on them, the air they 
breathe is ours, they wear the same human 
form, and live in the waters like birds in 
the air, all under the care of the same All- 


or Ssagane., 


of lightly taking a second wife, for if he does 
this he will have to die. The soul once 
given will not be taken away, and he who 
gave her this soul must hold fast to her, for 
the holy bond is not broken, but endures for 
ever. They are parted, and she will never 
return, but will keep her plighted faith, and 
meet her husband again at the last day. 
And if he fail to keep his troth, she will 
come back, and then he must die.” 

Here we have at once the framework of 
Undine. Just as the Hindu play-writer 
Kalidasa breathed life and warmth into the 
myth of Urvasi, so Fouqué wove his immortal 
romance out of these slender threads supplied 
by the old philosopher. The hero of this 
story, the brave knight Huldbrand von 
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Ringstetten, falls in love with a beautiful 
maiden of unknown parentage, the foster- 
child of an old fisherman, in whose hut he 
seeks refuge from a violent tempest. They 
are married, and the day after the wedding 
Undine tells her husband the story of her 
origin. Like Daphne and Melusina she is a 
daughter of the waters, her home is in the 
crystal palace below the southern seas, and 
she has come upon earth to seek the immortal 
soul which could only be hers by union with 
him, Henceforth she is- his true and loyal 
wife, with no thought but to love and cherish 
him to whom she owes this precious gift. 
Only he, on his part, must observe this one 
condition—never to speak roughly to her on 
the waters, lest her kinsfolk should resent 
the wrong to one of their race and tear her 
from him in their fury. Huldbrand promises 
gladly all that his wife asks, and hand in 
hand they go forth joyously to seek his 
ancestral castle. The great charm of the 
tale lies in the sudden transformation of 
Undine on the day after her wedding, from the 
wild and wayward water-maiden into thesweet 
and gentle woman, out of whose eyes the 
newly-won soul looks forth. This change is 
well depicted in our two illustrations (pp. 
298, 299), which show Undine first as the gay, 
careless spirit, and then as the gentle bride 
who thanks her lord for the soul which he 
has given her. For a while Huldbrand 
loves his wife yet more passionately than 
before, but even his devotion cannot stand 
the test. An old mistress, Bertalda, instils 
suspicions into his mind, and by degrees 
regains her empire over him. This haughty 
maid is none other than the long-lost child 
of Undine’s own foster-parents, and at Bert- 
alda’s birthday-feast Undine proclaims the 
secret she alone knows, and brings the aged 
fisherman and his wife into their daughter's 
presence (pp. 300, 301). Far from sharing 
Undine’s innocent gladness at this discovery, 
Bertalda’s proud spirit is wounded by the 
revelation of her lowly birth, and her jealous 
hatred of Huldbrand’s wife increases every 
day. Before long, Undine’s own kindred 
resent the knight’s neglect and Bertalda’s 
unkindness. Her uncle Kiihleborn, the 
mountain-torrent, rouses all the fury of the 
elements against Huldbrand and Bertalda 
on their passage through the Black Valley, 
as represented in our pictures (pp. 303, 304), 
and they are only saved by the intervention 
of Undine herself. Once more Bertalda, 
terrified and penitent, returns to live with 
Huldbrand and his wife, but not all Undine’s 
angelic love and patience can remove the 
horror her husband feels at the link which 
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binds her to the water-spirits, and the control 
she can exercise over the winds and waves. 
The little rift within the lute widens slowly, 
until one day, as the three are sailing to- 
gether in a boat on the Danube, Bertalda’s 
bracelet is suddenly torn from her arm by a 
resentful sprite. In vain Undine rebukes 
the teasing elf by voice and gesture, in vain 
she offers Bertalda a richer jewel than that 
which had been snatched from her; Huld- 
brand breaks into a furious passion, and, 
forgetting his promise to his wife, bids the 
sorceress go back to her own people. Then 
bursting into tears Undine bids her knight 
a last farewell, and with a long wail vanishes 
under the blue waters. “They are parted 
and she can return no more.” But when 
her false knight’s tears are dried and he is 
about to make Bertalda his second wife, a 
veiled form rises from the fountain in the 
courtyard of the castle, and glides silently 
into the bridegroom’s chamber as he goes to 
his nuptial bed. Huldbrand looks up with 
a shudder, the veil is thrown back, and he 
sees Undine’s face, divinely fair as on that 
wedding morning long ago. Then the old 
love wakes up in his heart, and with one 
kiss his soul meets hers once more. And 
when the next day his dead body is laid in 
the grave, a tiny streamlet, clear as crystal, 
springs up in the grass, and men know that 
this is poor Undine, who thus clasps her 
faithful arms still round her knight. 

So the shepherd of the Latmian hill sinks 
into eternal slumber at the kiss of Luna, 
so the waters of Alpheus and Arethusa 
mingle at last in the fair Sicilian fields, and 
the sun-god, his journey done, drops once 
more into the arms of his beloved. And so 
when the end comes, better it is than aught 
of mortal bliss if we can say of those who 
were lovely and pleasant in life, that in 
death they were not divided. 

Critics and scholars of all nations have 
ransacked their brains and searched their 
spirits to discover the hidden meanings sup- 
posed to be concealed in Fouqué’s Undine. 
But in spite of all that has been said and 
written, Undine still charms, and will never 
cease to charm, by its simple beauty alone. 
For the burden of the tale, old as the hills, 
yet ever new, is the story of the blessed 
spring-time in the heart that wakes to love, 
when all the birds of the forest break forth 
into song, and we rise to the serene airs 
of those heights where “far above all 
passionate wind of welcome and farewell,” 
Love sits “in breathless bowers they dream 
not of.” 

JuLIA CARTWRIGHT. 
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A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. Farseon. 


BOOK THE FIRST (continued). 


CHAPTER XI. 


ILVAIN’S revelations,” 
| continued Doctor Louis, 
“aroused within me the 
keenest interest. The 
mysterious influences to 
which certain natures 
are susceptible, and 
which in these twin 
brothers found practical development, had 
always strongly attracted me, and it was at 
this period of my life that I commenced the 
serious study of those hidden forces which, 
now only dimly understood, will in the near 
future become a recognised science. In this 
statement of my belief I do not lose sight of 
the impostors who, trading upon credulity, 
creep into the battle raging between those 
who have religious faith and those who are 
groping in dark labyrinths. Their presence 
does not lessen the importance of the subject ; 
there always have been and there always will 
be such. 

“T endeavoured to draw Silvain into dis- 
cussion, but he declined to argue. He was 
content to accept without question the exist- 
ence of the mysterious chain of sympathy by 
which he and Kristel were bound, and his 
theory was that unless such sympathies were 
born in men all endeavours to acquire them 
must be futile. 

“* You do not dispute,’ I said, ‘that there 
are secrets in nature which, revealed, would 
throw a new light upon existence ?’ 

“* No,’ said Silvain, ‘I do not dispute it.’ 

“*Nor that,’ I continued, ‘by study and 
research, the discovery of these secrets is 
open to mankind.’ 


““* Undoubtedly,’ he said, ‘you may gain 
some knowledge of them; as you may gain 
knowledge concerning the growth of flowers. 
But however profound your application and 
however assiduous your pursuit, you can 
never acquire a power which is intuitive in 
those who are born with it. At the present 
time, for instance, you are attracted to the 
study of animal magnetism, and you may 
become a master in its tricks. You will 
reach no higher point. The true spiritual 
gift is bestowed by nature only.’ 

“T need not say that my opinions were 
not in harmony with his, and had there not 
been an entire absence of arrogance in his 
utterances, I might have been nettled by 
the idea that he was asserting a superiority 
over me, Although he declined to seriously 
discuss the subject he was too amiable to 
refuse to converse upon it, and I extracted 
from him a promise that, if it were in his 
power, he would afford me the opportunity 
of testing and verifying any incident of 
which he might become forewarned through 
his sympathy with Kristel. He faithfully 
kept this promise, which, as you will pre- 
sently learn, was the forerunner of strange 
results. 

“ Meanwhile Silvain and I continued to 
travel together. I pursued my studies assid- 
uously, and did not allow myself to be 
discouraged by the instances of charlatanism 
which met me at every turn. Silvain was 
in the habit of relating his dreams to me, so 
far as he was able to recall them, and during 
the first three months of our intimacy nothing 
occurred to disturb him with respect to 
Kristel, whose letters he always handed to 
me for perusal. These letters were most 
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affectionately written, but I gathered from 
them an impression that Silvain’s love was 
the more profound of the two. It was at 
the expiration of three months that Silvain 
said, ‘ Louis, I am beginning to dream about 
you.’ 

“*That is because we are constantly to- 
gether,’ I said. 

“*T am dreaming also of another whom I 
have never seen,’ said Silvain. 

“*Man or woman?’ I asked. 

“¢ Woman,’ he replied. 

“* Young or old?’ 

“« Young.’ 

“T smiled and said, ‘ You also are young, 
Silvain.’ 

“* Well?’ was his inquiry. 

“* Love comes to the young,’ I said, with 
the kind of wisdom which youth is fond of 
parading. ‘It may come one day to me.’ 

“*Do you dream,’ said Silvain, ‘of a 
young woman whom you have never beheld?’ 

“«T dream of many such, no doubt,’ I said, 
still preserving my light tone. 

“* Ah, yes, of many such—but of one who 
constantly appears, and whom you can in 
certain particulars vividly describe? Is this 
among your experiences ¢’ 

“*No,’ 1 said; ‘it certainly is not.’ 

“«Then,’ continued Silvain, ‘she seldom 
appears alone. My brother Kristel is there ; 
occasionally, also, you.’ 

“ His earnest voice made me serious. 

“*Describe this woman, Silvain, as she 
appears to you in your dreams.’ 

“<T cannot,’ he said, after a momentary 
pause, ‘describe her face except that I know 
it is beautiful, nor her form except that -I 
know it is graceful. She has black hair, 
which tumbles in thick luxuriance over her 
shoulders below her waist, and upon her 
head is a scarlet covering, loosely tied, which 
flutters in the wind which is sweeping around 
her. Her figure is nearly always in this 
position, standing upright, with her left 
hand raised to her forehead, and her eyes 
looking eagerly forward.’ 

“*As though searching for some one, 
Silvain ?’ 

“* Yes, as though searching for some one. 
For whom? For me? It is a question I 
seem to have asked of myself, I know not 
why. Her lips are parted, and I see her white 
teeth gleaming. The wild waves are dashing 
up to her feet, and surging all around her 
while the wind whistles and shrieks.’ 

“* A storm is raging?’ I suggested. 

“* An invisible storm, of which she appears 
utterly regardless.’ 

“* And I am there?’ 


“*And you are there,’ said Silvain, ‘and 
Kristel, and myself. And this young girl, 
whose face I have never seen, but whose 
beauty spiritually impresses me, is always 
looking forward in the position I have 
described.’ 

“ «Towards us?’ I asked. 

“*T cannot say,’ he replied, ‘but we seem 
to be moving in her direction.’ 

“*Moving!’ I exclaimed. ‘How? By 
what means? Walking, riding, or flying?’ 

“* We are on the water, it seems,’ he said ; 
‘but truly there is nothing clear except the 
figure of the young girl standing in the 
midst of the storm.’ 

“* You dream this constantly ?’ 

“* Constantly.’ 

“* Has Kristel ever spoken to you of such 
a girl?’ 

“ * Never.’ 

“*Tt is possible,’ I suggested, ‘that since 
you and he parted he has met with her.’ 

“*¢ Ah,’ cried Silvain, with animation, ‘ you 
have hit the mark. It is through Kristel 
that she comes to me in my dreams.’ 

“My suggestion had been lightly made, 
and the readiness with which he accepted it 
astonished me. Thinking over it afterwards 
in cool blood it appeared to me incredible 
that, in his dreams, Silvain should thus 
become acquainted with a being whom he 
had never seen, and of whose existence he 
had never heard. But Silvain entertained 
no doubt on the matter. 

“ «Shall I ever see her in my waking life?’ 
he asked, in a musing tone. 

“«* You believe she lives !’ 

“¢ As surely as I live. If I knew where 
she is to be found I would go and seek her.’ 

“In other men’s judgment the calm 
manner in which he spoke of this mystic 
episode would have been accounted a species 
of madness; but I knew that he was per- 
fectly sane, and that his brain was as clear 
and well balanced as my own. 

“ «For what reason would you seek her?’ 
I asked. 

“*T do not know,’ he replied, and added, 
with a grave smile, ‘ perhaps because she is 
beautiful.’ 

“* You have fallen in love with a shadow, 
Silvain.’ 

“<«1t may be,’ he said ; ‘I cannot say how 
it is—only that I think of her by day and 
dream of her by night. I wonder whether 
we shall ever meet !’ 

“Cannot you tell?’ 

“No, I cannot see into the future. All 
that comes to me in my dreams of and 
through Kristel belongs to the past and the 
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present. There is no foreshadowing of what 
is to be. The picture I have seen of this 
beautiful girl is a reflex of what Kristel has 
seen in actual embodiment.’ 

“It would have been both unkind and 
ungenerous to throw ridicule upon these 
statements. To no man would Silvain have 
spoken as he spoke to me; he had, as it 
were, opened his soul to my gaze, and I 
should have been unworthy of friendship 
had I not received his confidences with 
respect. Nevertheless I could not bring 
myself to believe as he believed. I was 
soon to become a convert. 

“ About a month after this conversation I 
was aroused from sleep early in the morning 
by Silvain. The sun had scarcely risen, and 
he was fully dressed. I observed signs of 
agitation in his face. 

“*¢ Kristel is in danger,’ he said. 

“These simple words acted upon me as a 
charm. I divined instantly that Silvain had 
dreamt of his brother being in peril. Here, 
then, to my hand, was a means of verifying 
a mystery which might assist me in my 
studies. I questioned Silvain, and he 
answered me frankly. Yes, he had dreamt 
of Kristel, and it was his dream which had 
driven him from his bed. I determined to 
be precise, and, for my own satisfaction, to 
extract from Silvain all the details at his 
command. 

“«*« Kristel,’ he said, ‘ was one of a company 
of tourists who had set out to traverse a 
difficult pass, from the summit of which a 
view of cloud and water, and distant low- 
lands of great beauty, was to be obtained.’ 

“«* How do you know this?’ I asked. 

“* Kristel reached the summit,’ replied 
Silvain, ‘shortly before sunset, and stood 
enjoying the prospect.’ 

“You saw him there?’ 

“*T saw him there, with his friends. Near 
the spot upon which they were gathered was 
a hut, which in all likelihood was built to 
accommodate large parties of tourists, such 
as that of which Kristel formed one. It 
was spacious, with many bedrooms in it, and 
one large apartment in which meals were 
taken. Kristel and his companions retired 
to this hut after sunset. Then night set in, 
and my dream ended.’ 

«“ «There is nothing very alarming in that,’ 
I observed. 

“¢T do not think I awoke,’ continued 
Silvain, ‘and I cannot say whether the 
interval between this dream and the dream 
that followed was one of hours or minutes. 
Kristel and a companion are exploring a 
cavern, the opening into which is on the 
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summit of the mountain. They bear torches. 
The walls and roof of the cavern are of 
glittering spar and crystal, and the light 
from the torches is a thousand-fold reflected. 
They emerge from the cavern through « 
fissure in the rocks some hundreds of feet 
below the summit. There is an overhanging 
ledge of stone, by springing upon which 
readier access to the hut is gained. Kristel’s 
companion makes the spring, and reaches 
the ledge in safety. Kristel follows, fails in 
the attempt, and falls back, bleeding. His 
companion, standing far above him, cannot 
reach him by bending over, and, being with- 
out ropes, is powerless to assist Kristel, who 
lies there, badly hurt.’ 

“* Nothing further, Silvain?’ 

“ “Nothing further.’ 

“*Do you know from evidence in your 
dveam, where this occurred ?’ 

“<«No; but Kristel is in Bavaria. I know 
that by his letters, and by the scheme of 
travel mapped out by my father.’ 

““* What do you intend to do?’ 

“«To go to Kristel. To go to Bavaria.’ 

“But by the time you arrive there, he 
may be gone.’ 

“¢ You forget that I told you he is badly 
hurt. It will be some days, perhaps some 
weeks, before he is able to resume his travels. 
I shall arrive in time.’ 

«Ts it your intention to start to-day?’ 

«Yes, I shall start immediately. 1 must 
not lose an hour. I am sorry to part from 
you, Louis, but you see it cannot be helped. 
I shall miss you sadly.’ 

“¢And I you, Silvain, But, after all, 
why should we part? My time is my own ; 
I have no arbitrary plan of travel mapped 
out. I will accompany you to Bavaria, and 
gain another friend in Kristel.’ 

“Silvain was delighted at the proposal, 
and eagerly accepted it. For my own part, 
although I did not confess it to Silvain, I 
was not entirely ingenuous in my offer. It 
was not prompted solely by friendship ; an 
insatiable curiosity possessed me to ascer- 
tain the real facts of the case, and, as 
I have already said, to verify them in 
detail. 

“* Kristel lives?’ I said to Silvan. 

“* As nearly,’ he replied, ‘as a man can 
be convinced of anything, the knowledge of 
which is acquired by spiritual means, so am 
I convinced that Kristel lives.’ 

«¢ And will recover t’ 

“<That is beyond me,’ said Silvain gravely. 
‘I hope so—I pray so. You inspire strange 
thoughts, Louis. Though parted from Kristel 
by great distances, I hold communion with 
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him, while he lives. Were he to die, should 
I still hold communion with him ?’ 

“The question startled me, holding out, 
as it did, an illimitable prospect of mysterious 
knowledge stretching as far as the portals of 
immortality.” 

Here Dr. Louis broke off in his narrative, 
and said, addressing himself immediately 
to me, 

“Tn recalling these incidents of my youthful 
days, and of my connection with Silvain 
and Kristel, I am drawn insensibly into a 
fairly faithful depiction of the visionary 
ideas and speculations which sprang within 
me from time to time, and which afforded 
me food for thought. During a brief space 
I foolishly believed that the very question 
and truth of the immortality of the soul 
were involved in my studies of animal mag- 
netism. Had I accepted this, had I allowed 
it to root itself firmly in my mind, I should 
have been profoundly unhappy. I can 
imagine no such grounds for misery to the 
intellectual man as lack of faith in a 
future state. I care not what shape or form 
it takes, so long as it is there. And this 
faith must of necessity be a blind faith, I 
have already expressed to you my conviction 
that a recognised science will arise out of 
the better knowledge which will be gained by 
certain hidden forces, but there are immortal 
secrets which will never be revealed to man- 
kind. It appears to me to be necessary to 
make this clear to you, in order that you 
may not suppose that I am still wedded to 
the wild chimeras of youth.” 

I knew why Doctor Louis made this state- 
ment to me. The reminiscences he was 
recalling had rendered him for a little while 
oblivious of- the present. His youth rose 
before him, in which his daughter Lauretta 
had no share. Suddenly he had remembered 
that I loved Lauretta, and the Father’s heart 
spoke to the man whose most earnest desire 
it was to wed the cherished child. 

“T understand you, sir,” I said, humbly ; 
the confidences which Doctor Louis was 
imparting to me, had drawn us closer to- 
gether, and this fact seemed to be an assur- 
ance of my happiness. In the light of this 
prospect my spirit was humbly grateful. “I 
understand you,” I repeated. “ Perhaps 
also to me will come the wisdom in which 
the most perfect human and divine comfort 
is to be found.” 

He pressed my hand, and regarded me 
with glistening eyes. 

“It is a wisdom,” he said, “ which not only 
comforts, but purifies.” 

And then he resumed his story. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“1 must not forget one question I asked 
Silvain. 

“* In the company of tourists who traversed 
the pass with Kristel, was the young girl 
present, of whom you have so frequently 
dreamt ?’ 

“*No. There seemed to me to be no 
females among them.’ 

“On the morning of that day we started 
for Bavaria, Silvain having first despatched 
a letter to his father, informing him that he 
was about to join his brother, and explaining 
the reason. It would prolong my story to 
an undue length were I to dwell upon the 
record of travel and experience, which does 
not bear directly upon the history of Silvain 
and Kristel. Suffice it, therefore, to say 
that we arrived in Bavaria, and, after neces- 
sary inquiry, proceeded straight to the 
mountain pass on which Silvain believed his 
brother to have met with the accident. 
Some time afterwards I reflected with interest 
upon the singular contrast in our demeanour 
while we were pursuing our search. I, who 
should have been calm, inasmuch as no 
being dear to me was in danger, was restless 
and excited. Silvain, who should have been 
anxious and disturbed, was composed. He 
believed in the truth of his vision ; I doubted 
its truth. But no room was left for doubt 
when we came to the end of our journey. 
It terminated at the mountain hut, where 
Kristel was lying slowly recovering from 
the injuries he had received in his fall. 
Everything was as Silvain had described it. 
The hut with its many small bedrooms, and 
the larger apartment in which the meals 
were taken; the mount with its cavern of 
glittering spar and crystal, with its entrance 
from the summit of the pass, and its mode 
of egress at the side lower down ; the over- 
hanging ledge of rock which could only be 
reached by a daring leap. I recognised, 
with feelings of amazement, the faithfulness 
of the detail. The mystery of this spiritual 
sympathy which found practical expression 
in a form so strange, was beyond my com- 
prehension, and I accepted it, as Silvain 
accepted it, but the wonder never left me. 

“ Kristel was affectionately and unfeignedly 
glad to see his brother. 

“*Did you expect me?’ asked Silvain. 

“«No,’ replied Kristel, ‘ but I hoped you 
would come.’ 

“He listened attentively while Silvain 
related his dream. Although he had received 
no forewarning that Silvain was coming to 
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him, he expressed no surprise ; he regarded 
it, also, as perfectly natural. 

“ Before I saw Kristel I had pictured him 
in my mind as resembling his twin-brother 
—dark, like Silvain, with black hair, and 
brown, melancholy eyes. I had said to 
myself, ‘I shall know Kristel, if I meet him 
for the first time when his brother is not 
present.’ Another surprise awaited me. 
There was no resemblance between Silvain 
and Kristel; there was scarcely a brotherly 
likeness. Kristel was fair, his hair was 
light, his eyes were blue, and his frame was 
larger and more powerful. 

“They had much to relate to each other 
of their travels and adventures, and I fre- 
quently left them alone, in order that they 
might indulge freely in brotherly communion. 
I heard, however, from Kristel’s lips the 
particulars of his accident, which tallied 
exactly with the account I had received from 
Silvain. 

*“* You must have dreamt of it,’ he said 
to Silvain, ‘at the precise moment of its 
occurrence.’ 

“Silvain nodded and smiled. He was 
happy because he was with Kristel, and 
because Kristel was recovering strength, 
slowly it was true, but surely. 

“*Has Kristel,’ I said to Silvain, ‘ever 
spoken to you of the beautiful girl who 
presented herself to you in your dreams?’ 

“«< No, replied Silvain, ‘he has not men- 
tioned her.’ 

“*Ts that not strange?’ I asked. 

“Silvain did not reply, and, gazing at him, 
I saw that he was lost in reverie. I had 
recalled the image of the girl, and he was 
musing upon it. 

“ At another time I asked Silvain whether 
he himself had referred to her in his conver- 
sations with his brother. He confessed that 
he had not. There was, then, a secret which 
these brothers held close in their hearts. I 
was not old enough to fix instantly upon the 
correct solution of this secret which each 
was keeping from the other. It required, 
in a third party, a riper experience than 
was at my command, to read the riddle 
aright. 

“Two months passed by, and Kristel 
hoped in a few days to be able to move out 
of the hut in which he had been so long 
confined, Silvain was in the habit of going 
to the post-office in the village, which lay at 
the foot of the mountain. He went one 
morning as usual for letters, and I was left 
with Kristel. We conversed freely, and 
Kristel asked me to bring his desk, which 
was on a table at a little distance from the 
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couch upon which he was lying. I brought 
the desk, and he opened it. He took letters 
from it which he did not read, and then 
some drawings in water-colours, an art in 
which he was proficient. He glanced at 
them, and laid them singly aside, retaining 
one, upon which he gazed long and earnestly. 

*“¢You are an artist,’ I said, for, seeing 
that I had moved my chair from the bed, so 
that I should not intrude upon his private 
inatters, he had called me closer, and invited 
me by a gesture to examine the sketches. 

“«« But a poor one,’ he said, still gazing at 
the drawing in his hand. ‘Still, this is not 
bad, I think.’ And he held it out to me. 

“He did not notice the start I gave 
when my eyes fell upon the sketch. It 
was that of a young girl, with most wonderful 
black hair which hung loosely down. She 
was standing on the upper gallery of a light- 
house, and the silver spray of wild waves 
was dashing upon the stone edifice. Her 
left hand was arched above her brows, and a 
scarlet kerchief was wound gracefully round 
her lovely head. 

“T examined it in silence. The likeness 
to the description given by Silvain was 
unmistakable, and it was only by an effort 
of self-restraint that I prevented myself 
from disclosing that the figure was familiar 
tome. The right was not mine; the secret 
was not mine. A confidence had been 
reposed in me by Silvain, and, if he and 
Kristel had not spoken to each other of the 
girl, it was not for me to betray my know- 
ledge of her. 

“* A fancy sketch?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ replied Kristel, ‘from the life. 
Is she not beautiful ?’ 

“*Very beautiful,’ I said, with a sinking 
heart. 

“T have spoken of the physical dissimi- 
larity of Kristel and Silvain ; but although, 
from the evidence of sight, a stranger would 
not have taken them for brothers, he could 
not have doubted of the close kinship, had 
he depended for his judgment upon his sense 
of hearing. Their voices were as one voice, 
in tone and inflection, so that, closing one’s 
eyes, one could not with absolute certainty 
decide whether Kristel or Silvain were 
speaking. It was this that caused my heart 
to sink when Kristel asked me if the girl 
was not beautiful. In exactly the same 
tone had Silvain spoken of her, with fervid 
warmth and enthusiasm. My vague fears 

which at that moment I should have felt 
a difficulty in explaining—were not dispelled 
by the action of Kristel, immediately follow- 
ing my reply. Silvain’s footsteps were heard 
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without, and Kristel, swiftly and hurriedly, 
took the sketch from my hand, and placed it 
in his desk, which he closed and locked. 

“Silvain brought grave news to the hut. 
His head drooped, his features were suffused 
with sadness. 

“* Kristel,’ he said, in a tone of melancholy 
significance. 

“¢Silvain,’ said Kristel, in a tone of in- 
difference. The sorrowful note in his brother’s 
voice had not reached his heart. He was 
thinking of the beautiful. girl, with the wild 
waves dashing up to her feet. 

“Our father ’—faltered Silvain, and 
stopped, unable to proceed. 

“ Even this did not arouse Kristel. He 
was lying now with his head on the pillow, 
and his hands, the fingers of which were 
interlaced, clasped behind it. Silvain came 
close to his brother’s side, gently disengaged 
the clasped hands, and held one within his 
own. Kristel was awakened to reality by 
this action; and I, who had guessed the 
truth, stole softly from the room. 

“When they called me in I found them 
both with tears in their eyes. The letters 
which Silvain had received at the post-office 
made them acquainted with the death of 
their father. Their grief was genuine, and 
they mourned with sincerity. Kristel was 
the first to recover his natural tone, and he 
drew Silvain to speak of the future. Sil- 
vain’s desire was to return home immediately 
Kristel was strong enough to travel, but 
Kristel would not have it so. 

“*No duty of instantly returning,’ he 
said, ‘devolves upon us, and by our remain- 
ing abroad a while, it will not be thought 
that we are wanting in affection. Our 
letters inform- us that the last sad offices 
have been performed over the grave of our 
father ; our affairs are in good hands, and 
no mother or sister awaits us to relieve her 
sorrow. We are alone, you and I, Silvain, 
with no ties beyond us to weaken or streng- 
then the affection which unites us, and makes 
our hearts as one.’ 

“Silvain looked up with a loving light in 
his eyes ; his nature was ever responsive to 
the call of affection. 

“*Yes, Kristel, he said, ‘nothing can 
weaken the ties which unite us. They are per- 
fect, complete. Our hearts truly are one.’ 

“*Then you will be guided by me, Silvain ?’ 

“Ta 

“*Good! We will continue our travels, 
and nothing shall ever part us.’ 

“* Nothing can ever part us, Kristel,’ said 
Silvain. 

“ Alas! 


If, upon the enthusiasm of the 


present, when men are indulging in dreams, 
the presentiment of what was to happen 
in the future were to intrude, how quickly 
the glowing embers would grow white and 
cold! When I heard the brothers exchange 
these professions of love, even I, who had 
some reasons for uneasiness respecting them, 
saw not the grim shadows which attended 
them and beckoned them onwards to their 
fate. 

“The days passed slowly now until Kristel 
was sufficiently recovered to travel. He 
would have started long before he was fit, 
but Silvain would not allow him ; and Kristel 
must have had some doubts of his strength, 
or he would not have allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon, so great was his impatience 
to start. At length the day was fixed, and 
we left the mountain and the village. I had 
solicited to be permitted to accompany them 
and they had readily consented. Their 
society was agreeable to me, and I loved 
Silvain. I looked upon Kristel, also, with 
affection, but my feelings towards him were 
weaker than those I entertained for his 
brother. Silvain appealed more closely to . 
me; we had been longer in association, and 
our natures, in impulsive warmth and un- 
reserve, were in unison. Kristel was colder, 
and sometimes suddenly checked himself 
when about to open his heart. 1 do not 
say that this should tell against a man, and 
I have no doubt that, in the telling of my 
story, I am influenced in my remarks by the 
strange events of which you will presently 
hear. 

“At this point I am again silently re- 
minded to be thoroughly sincere. Not alone 
because I was happy in the society of the 
brothers and loved Silvain was I desirous to 
accompany them. I had thonght long and 
seriously over the beautiful girl by the sea 
whose picture Kristel kept concealed in his 
desk, and who held a place in the hearts of 
the brothers, and I was haunted by a fore- 
boding that she was destined to play a part 
in their lives. By remaining with them | 
should perhaps make her acquaintance, and 
might help, for good, either one or the other. 
Of course, all this was but vaguely in my 
mind, and probably the most truthful ex- 
planation would be that I was prompted by 
curiosity pure and simple. 

“Kristel had extracted a promise from 
Silvain, to the effect that Kristel was to 
assume the position of director of the route 
we were to take. I, also, was bound. We 
were to ask no questions, to offer no advice, 
but to go blindly wherever Kristel willed 
and wished. 
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“<Tt suits my humour, exactly,’ said 
Silvain, merrily, ‘and relieves us of respon- 
sibility. Eh, Louis?’ 

“<«Ves,’ I said, ‘I am entirely agreeable.’ 
But I wondered why Kristel had insisted 
upon this stipulation. That he had a distinct 
motive I was convinced. But what motive 
-—and whither was he about to lead us? 

«Oh, I will take the responsibility,’ said 
Kristel, ‘and you shall find me the best of 
guides and couriers.’ 

“So we started gaily, and in a few days 
left Bavaria far behind us. 

“In pursuance of the necessary scheme 
of brevity I have laid down for myself, I 
shall not pause in my story to give you an 
account of the places we visited under 
Kristel’s guidance and direction. I will but 
say that I subsequently held the opinion— 
and I have no doubt it was correct—that, 
although Kristel had one distinct goal in 
view from the moment we started from the 
mountain-hut, it was a preconceived part of 
his plan that we should arrive at it by a 
devious route, and should, to a certain extent, 
be supposed to come to it by accident. 
Therefore we lingered here and there, and 
shared in the usual pleasures of a tour in 
the holiday of life. Between us existed a 
most agreeable amity and complaisance, and 
I inwardly confessed it to be a wise pro- 
ceeding that one, whose word was law, should 
be elected captain of our wanderings. By 
land, and lake, and sea, over valley and 
mountain, we made pleasant progress, pick- 
ing intellectual flowers by the waysides, 
until at length, Kristel’s design was unfolded 
to my view. 

“ We arrived at a village on the south-west 
coast of France, and there remained for 
several days. It was a village inhabited by 
fishermen, and on one pretext and another, 
Kristel kept us there. In pursuance of our 
promise of obedience we did not demur ; 
and indeed there was much to interest us 
in the life of simplicity led by the good- 
hearted inhabitants. Their ancestors, for 
innumerable generations, had lived there 
before them, and the quaint and sweet crust 
of primitiveness lay upon the natures of the 
simple people, and invested them with a 
peculiar charm. They received us hospitably, 
and gave us of their best, freely and willingly. 
The weather was tempestuous and stormy 
when we arrived, and for a week there was 
no change in it. Fierce winds swept across 
the stormy sea, and roared and shrieked 
along the coast. This prevented the fisher- 
men from following their usual avocation, 
but they were by no means idle. Sails were 


mended, boats were caulked and pitched and 
made sound; then there were the curing 
and smoking of fish, the repairing of huts, 
and all the industry of a busy leisure. To 
such as they inaction was worse than death ; 
work, cheerfully performed, formed the 
greater part of the pleasure of life. Often 
and often have I thought of the sweetness 
of existence as it presented itself to me in 
that ancient village by the sea. 

““A dangerous coast it was; and in the 
distance a lighthouse. Beyond the light- 
house treacherous silver sands, in which 
lurked sudden death when Nature was con- 
vulsed with passionate throes ; at other times 
fairly safe, bathed in peace and beauty. 
Within the radius of a few miles many 
ships had been wrecked, and many a crew 
engulphed. 

“We were young, strong, and in good 
health, and could afford to laugh at wind 
and rain. Wrapped in oilskins lent to us 
by the fishermen, we scaled high rocks, round 
the base of which the waves dashed furiously, 
and watched the wondrous effects of the 
raging tempest. At such times a man’s 
soul is lifted up as it were. The littleness 
of the human life we live assumes a proper 
and just proportion, and we become sensible 
of the divine grandeur of Nature. 

“ At the end of a week the storm abated, 
and the sea became calm. When we arose 
in the morning the sun was shining upon a 
scene of loveliness and peace. 

“*Weare going to visit the lighthouse,’ 
said Kristel. 

“There was a glad and eager light in his 
eyes, and he was tull of excitement. 

“He had made arrangements with a party 
of boatmen, and after breakfast we went 
down to the shore, and took our seats in the 
boat. It was a long pull—six miles the 
boatmen said. From the village this watch- 
dog of the sea was only partially visible, the 
reason being that it stood on the other side 
of a promontory, which we now skirted. A 
gray, stately mass of stone, it reared bene- 
ficently to the clouds, an angel of warning 
to the toilers of the sea. Calm as was the 
day, the waves, broken up and lashed into 
anger by hidden rocks, were wild and turbu- 
lent around the edifice. Nearer and nearer 
we approached, and saw, but imperfectly as 
yet, the figure of a woman watching us from 
the topmost gallery. 

«“* Avicia,’ said one of the rowers to his 
comrades. 

“They nodded, and looked in her direction, 
and said, ‘ Yes, Avicia.’ 

“Avicia! A sufliciently attractive and 
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unusual name. But it was not the name 
which compelled my breathless attention and 
observation ; it was a simple bit of colour on 
her head, worn as a covering. 

“What colour? Scarlet. 

“T closed my eyes, and became lost in 
reflection. 

“First, of the description given to me by 
Silvain of a beautiful girl with raven hair, 
with parted lips and white teeth gleaming, 
and with a scarlet covering upon her head, 
looking out towards us, who were moving 
towards her upon the water. I had not dreamt 
it; the dream was dreamt and the words 
were spoken. ; 

“ Next, of a coloured sketch of this beau- 
tiful girl, upon which Kristel was gazing, as 
he and I sat together in the mountain hut, 
with love in his eyes and in his heart. ‘Is 
she not beautiful?’ Kristel had asked; and 
when he heard the footsteps of his brother 
without, he had hurriedly and jealously 
hidden the sketch, so that Silvain should 
not see it. And Silvain had never set eyes 
upon it, neither at that nor at any other 
time. Of this I was convinced, although I 
had no positive knowledge of the fact. 

“*Shall I ever see her in my waking 
life?’ Silvain’s words. And when I asked 
him if he believed she lived, he answered, 
‘As surely as I live. If I knew where she 
is to be found, I would go and seek her.’ 
Well, without seeking her he was moving 
towards her ; and Kristel and I were with 
him; and Avicia was watching and waiting 
for us. 

“T opened my eyes and looked forward, in 
dumb amazement and apprehension. She had 
not moved from her point of observation. 
I turned towards Silvain and Kristel. They 
were both gazing at her like men entranced. 
For a moment I felt as if an enchantment 
had fallen upon us. 

“What name did you say?’ I asked of 
the boatmen. 

“A foolish and unnecessary question, for 
I had heard it distinctly, and it was already 
deeply rooted in my mind. 

“* Avicia,’ they replied. 

“Silvain drew a long breath. 

‘“«* Kristel,’ he said to his brother. 

“* Yes,’ said Kristel, in a dreamy tone. 

***She is no shadow.’ 

“*No; she lives.’ 

“*T have dreamt of her, exactly as she is, 
exactly as she stands at the present moment.’ 

“*You have dreamt of her, Silvain!’ ex- 
claimed Kristel, in the same soft dreamy 
tone. ‘ Impossible.’ 

“*Tt is true. I described her to Louis.’ 
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“<* Yes,’ I said, ‘it is true.’ 

“Presently, after a pause, Silvain said, 
‘You knew she was here, Kristel?’ 

“* Yes,’ replied Kristel, ‘I knew she was 
here.’ 

“No further words were spoken till we 
reached the lighthouse, entrance to which 
was obtained by means of stone steps, on 
each side of which hung ropes and chains to 
guide and steady us. In a few moments we 
stood in the presence of Avicia. 

*¢«T told you I would come, Avicia,’ said 
Kristel. ‘This is my brother Silvain.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ How Kristel and Avicia first met is soon 
explained. Her aunt, who was the only 
sister of her father, the keeper of the light- 
house, lay dying, as she believed, in a small 
hamlet in the Tyrol, and had written to her 
brother to allow Avicia to come to her. 
Avicia’s father, a morose, avaricious man, 
had the idea that his sister possessed some 
treasure in money which, upon her death, 
should be his, and which would be lost were 
he or Avicia not with her when she died. 
His duties would not permit him to leave 
the lighthouse, therefore he sent Avicia to 
his sister, with careful instructions how to 
act. In no other circumstances would he 
have consented that his daughter should 
leave him, even for a short time, but the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. To 
Avicia it was a trial to quit the strange place 
in which she had been born, and in which 
she had passed her life, but she obeyed her 
father’s commands, and it was in the Tyrol 
that Kristel first came across her. Fascinated 
by her beauty he paid her marked attentions, 
and during the three weeks she remained 
with her aunt (who, instead of dying, re- 
covered her health almost immediately upon 
the arrival of her niece) the young people 
were constantly together. What kind of 
encouragement Avicia gave Kristel I am not 
in a position to say. That he loved her with 
all the strength of his heart and soul is 
certain, and it could not but be that she was 
flattered by the adulation of a young man so 
handsome and well-born as Kristel. Despite 
the difference in their stations he wooed her 
honourably, and she, simple and unsophisti- 
cated, knew not how to reply. Kristel could 
not marry without his father’s consent, and 
so he told her; and she, enlightened by this 
avowal as to the right course for her to 
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pursue, told him that she could not marry 
without her father’s consent. 

“Then write to him,’ said Kristel, ‘and 
when he replies, and you promise to be 
my wife, I will write home, and avow 
my love.’ 

“She wrote as he desired, and at the same 
time informed her father that her aunt had 
recovered her health and needed her no 
longer. It is my opinion that Avicia must 
have written in such terms concerning 
Kristel as to have inspired in the father’s 
heart a doubt whether the young gentleman’s 
wooing was prompted by honourable inten- 
tions. There are two other possible inter- 
pretations of the course he pursued: one, 
that he had no desire to part from his 
daughter; the other, that he believed it 
likely he might make some sort of bargain, 
to his own advantage, with a man presumably 
rich who had become enamoured of Avicia’s 
beauty. 

““*Come back instantly,’ the keeper of the 
lighthouse wrote to Avicia in reply to her 
letter, ‘come back within an hour of your 
reading these lines. Sleep not another night 
in your false aunt’s house ; she only sent for 
you to fool you. As for this young gallant 
of whom you write, if he is honest, and rich, 
and reasonable, let him seek you in your 
father’s home. Beware that he is not also 
fooling you. I doubt my wisdom in sending 
one so simple as yourself into a false world. 
Obey me. Come back without an hour’s 
delay.’ 

“Frank and unsuspicious, Avicia showed 
this letter to Kristel. 

“* Your father suspects me,’ he said, ‘1 
will come and seek you the moment I am 
free.’ 

“Being set free by his father’s death, he 
redeemed his promise. Thus it was that 
they met again. 

“I set myself to the study of Avicia’s 
character ; I wished to ascertain whether she 
was a coquette. What I learnt filled me 
with admiration. She was a child of nature ; 
ingenuous and modest, with no desire to 
make a traffic of her beauty in the way of 
winning men’s hearts. She did not win 
mine as a lover, but she won my esteem as 
a friend. 

“Needless to say we did not leave the 
village; indeed, we took up permanent 
quarters there. Observing Kristel and Silvain 
when they were with Avicia, I foresaw a 
storm—a storm all the more terrible and 
significant because of the peculiar ties of 
sympathy by which the brothers were bound 
to each other. They bought a boat, and 
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took into their service two men of the 
village, to row them to and fro. Not a fine 
day passed without their visiting the light- 
house, and after a time they seldom went 
empty-handed. At first they were unsus- 
picious of each other, but presently I inter- 
cepted glances, the meaning of which it was 
impossible to me—an observer who wished 
them well and was not likely to interfere 
with their hearts’ dearest wish—to misunder- 
stand. Love had found its place—and jealousy 
also. As for Avicia, she made no conspicuous 
sign. How was it to end? With fear I 
asked this question of myself. 

“Of the two 1 distrusted Kristel the more. 
Of the two I had more dread of him than of 
Silvain. Not divining to which of the 
brothers Avicia’s heart was truly drawn, be- 
lieving that her faithful love could be won 
by either were the other away, I devised a 
plan—which proved to be a trap into which 
I myself was to fall. 

“T intercept the course of my narrative at 
this point by mentioning something which 
should have been mentioned earlier. Bald- 
win was the name by which Avicia’s father 
was known. I have told you he was an 
avaricious man. He was something more 
than this—he was a designing man, and he 
played one brother against the other. They 
grew, as I have said, in the habit of taking 
presents with them when they visited the 
lighthouse, presents of wine and food and 
flowers. The wine and food were accept- 
able to Avicia’s father, the flowers he 
despised. 

“« But,’ said Kristel to him, ‘ the flowers 
are for Avicia.’ 

“* Exactly,’ said Baldwin, ‘but were I a 
young man, and rich, and made presents to 
a young girl, they should not always be 
flowers which fade in a day, and are flung into 
the sea. I should think of things more sub- 
stantial, things that would last and would 
always retain their value.’ 

“Upon this hint they were not slow to 
act. They sent letters to distant towns; 
they made secret visits to places not so far 
away as to necessitate their absence for 
longer than twenty-four hours, and armed 
with ornaments and jewels they made their 
appearance at the lighthouse, and presented 
them to Avicia. She wore none of them ; 


her father took possession of them, with the 
remark, ‘ It would be unbecoming for a single 
girl to display these gewgaws upon her neck 
and arms. By and by, when she is a married 
woman, then will be the time, if other things 
are in keeping. Meanwhile, I am a safe 
custodian—and mark you,’ he added, with 
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an emphasis which caused me to regard him 
with abhorrence (for I was present when he 
said it), ‘my daughter has been taught to 
obey me. My will is her law.’ 

“They saw not the meaning of the cunning 
words ; I, cooler and more collected, with no 
blinding, passionate thrills in my pulses, was 
gifted with a keener insight. I made one 
slight, impotent attempt to open their eyes, 
but the manner in which I was met warned 
me not to repeat it if I wished to be of 
service to them, and to .avert a calamity. 
He was Avicia’s father, and, as such, in- 
capable in their judgment of a mean or 
sordid act. 

“Now for the trap I set, into which I 
was the only one to fall. I had really, with 
the best wisdom at my command, reviewed 
and studied the lamentable position of affairs, 
and it appeared to me a necessity that one 
of the brothers must suffer. If he suffered 
without guilt upon his soul, it would be the 
be-all and the end-all of the torture. His 
suffering would be his own, and would not 
bring misery upon others. And in the light 
of the inevitable, his honourable feelings 
and the promptings of conscience—to which I 
believed both Silvain and Kristel to be amen- 
able—would assist him to bear it in silence, 
however bitter and poignant it might 
be. I decided that Silvain was the better 
able, upon moral grounds, to bear the 
suffering, although had it devolved upon me 
to deliberately contribute to the happiness 
of only one of the brothers, my choice 
would have fallen upon Silvain. My scheme 
was to endeavour to take him from this 
seene of silent, agonising contention of love. 
Upon his return he would find matters so 
far advanced that he would be deterred from 
advancing another step towards Avicia. 

“TI opened the matter privately with 
Silvain. 

“*T am called away from you,’ I said to 
him, ‘and shall be absent for three or four 
months.’ 

“*T am sorry to hear it,’ said Silvain. 
‘Is it imperative 1’ 

“«Ves,’ I said, ‘ it is imperative.’ 

“*T do not ask you upon what errand 
you are compelled to leave us,’ said Silvain, 
‘because if the matter were not as private 
as it is urgent, I think you would confide 
in me voluntarily. Unhappily,’ he added, 
with a sigh, ‘ we all have secrets which it is 
incumbent upon us to conceal even from our 
dearest friends.’ 

“T understood the allusion, and my heart 
bled for him. 

“*Silvain,’ I said, ‘I have grown so 


accustomed to your society, and if you will 
forgive me the confession, have grown so to 
love you, that I shall feel inexpressibly 
lonely and unhappy without you. Why not 
accompany me ?’ 

“There was a sad surprise in his eyes as 
he answered, 

“<If it were possible, it would afford me 
great pleasure. But it is not possible.’ 

“« Why not?’ 

“*Do not ask me; you would not under- 
stand.’ 

“*Is it really necessary you should stay 
here?’ 

“* Vitally necessary. To leave would snap 
my heart-strings. I should die.’ 

“*Silvain,’ I said, with all my earnestness, 
‘sometimes in a man’s life there comes a 
crisis 

“He stopped me with a firmness and 
decision which were unanswerable. 

“*1 do not, I must not seek to know your 
meaning. Surely you can see that I am 
suffering. All would be dark, but for the 
light of one star which illumines the world 
for me. Not another word. You say you 
love me. If your love is sincere, you will 
spare me.’ 

“Tt is because my love is sincere,’ I 
urged, ‘that I would give much if I could 
prevail upon you.’ 

“But he broke from me, and would listen 
no further. 

“ Next I tried Kristel, and found him, as 
I feared and expected, obdurate and violent. 
In the interval which elapsed between my 
speaking to Silvain and Kristel, all the 
village knew that I was about to leave, and 
the fishermen, and their wives and children, 
with whom I had become a general favourite, 
freely expressed their regret at the prospect 
of losing me. 

“* But I am coming back,’ I said with an 
attempt at gaiety. 

“They expressed their joy at hearing this. 
There was no retreat open to me. Had I 
manufactured an excuse for staying, I felt 
that I should have been looked upon with 
suspicion by Kristel and Silvain. In that 
case, my possible usefulness would be de- 
stroyed, and I could never regain the position 
of confidence I had gamed with them. 
Therefore I bade them farewell, and much 
distressed and disturbed took my departure. 

“T returned at the end of three weeks, 
the shortest limit I had set upon my absence. 
Thad written to Kristel and Silvain, announc- 
ing my return, and expected to be greeted 
by them upon my arrival. To my dis- 
appointment I saw nothing of them, and 
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upon inquiring for them, I was informed 
that they had gone from the village. 

«Gone !’ I cried. 

“* Yes,’ was the answer, ‘ disappeared.’ 

“That was all the satisfaction I obtained 
from the men in the village, my inquiries 
being at first confined to them. As a rule, 
they were not given to tittle-tattle, and 
accounted it a virtue to hold their tongues. 
Most of the women followed the lead of the 
men in this respect, but there were a few 
gossips among them, and I sought out the 
most garrulous of the class, who was gener- 
ously discursive and communicative. She 
was an old woman whose name I have for- 
gotten, and she tardily enlightened me—to 
my sorrow and dismay. She commenced in 
a round-about fashion. 

“© You see, sir,’ the old soul said, ‘ there’s 
no telling what there is in man or woman 
till they are set loose. Tie a young girl up, 
keep her from mixing with folk, and prevent 
her from making friends, and frolicking a 
bit in a harmless way, with girls and boys 
of her own age, and likely as not mischief 
will come of it. Not that I believe there’s 
any harm in her.’ 

“In her!’ IT exclaimed. ‘In whom?’ 

“*In Avicia, of course. I don’t say it’s 
her fault, but beauty’s a snare. You see, 
sir, she was brought up wrong. “Iwas not 
her fault but her misfortune that her mother 
died when she was a little one—too little to 
remember anything of her who suckled her. 
Then said we to her father, the keeper of 
the lighthouse, “ You and a babe are not a 
match. Being a man, you are an ignoramus 
in the ways of a child, who hasn’t yet learnt 
to prattle. Let her come among us, and we 
will rear her for you, and make a_ bright 
woman of her.” For even then, young as 
she was, we women knew that she was going 
to grow up beautiful. Men think all babes 
alike, but we know better. Avicia’s father 
would not have it so. ‘ My child shall not 
leave my side,” said he. “She will be better 
off without a parcel of women about her.” 
We settled it among ourselves that he was 
too mean and stingy to do as we wanted, 
thinking it would cost him something. He’s 
a rare close-fisted man is Baldwin, and fairly 
dotes on gold—though as he declares he will 
live aud die on the lighthouse, it’s hard to 
say what good all the gold in the world 
could do him. We offered to take the babe 
for nothing, but even that he wouldn't listen 
to, being suspicious that we had designs on 
him. So Avicia was left with him, and he 
brought her up in his lonely home, in which 
no child but his own has ever set foot. 
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Give the devil his due—which isn’t saying 
much, for if you don’t give it him he'll be 
quick enough in taking it, and a bit over 
if he’s got the chance. Baldwin didn’t let 
Avicia grow in ignorance; he taught her 
useless things, such as reading and writing, 
and perhaps the child didn’t miss much, in 
her own reckoning, by not mixing with us. 
Anyhow, there she was a maid as beautiful 
as can be found, sea-born and sea-bred, fit for 
a lighthouse and for nothing else. That 
didn’t stand in the way of the young men in 
the village falling in love with her, but she 
would have nothing to say to one of them, 
and as they received no encouragement from 
her father to woo her, they let her alone. 
Our men are not of the sort to go puking 
and sighing overa woman. It’s a fair match 
when they come together, and the men don’t 
always get the best of it. We take care of 
that. But when you and your gentlemen 
friends came among us—and you're likely 
men the three of you—we saw how the cat 
jumped. ‘There was a fat fish to hook, and 
Baldwin set about it. Let him alone for set- 
ting a line—but it can’t be denied that he’d 
a rare bait at the end of it. ‘ Which one is 
it!” asked we of one another when we were 
talking about it. None of us could decide. We 
had only two to guess one from, for we saw 
that you weren’t being fished for, and still we 
couldn’t decide whether it was Master Silvain 
or Master Kristel. They were both mad in 
love with her pretty face, and, being brothers, 
we thought it a pity, for love is like a 
poison. However, it was for them to settle 
it, and settled it is, one way or another.’ 

“*How?’ I asked, in a whirl of appre- 
hension. 

“<«That,’ replied the old woman, ‘is what 
we're waiting to find out.’ 

“<«Tt is true that my friends have left the 
village, is it not?’ 

“¢There’s nothing truer.’ 

“T saw that she had not imparted to me 
all she knew, and that she was enjoying her- 
self at my expense by doling it slowly out. 
My mood was too impatient for crumbs, and I 
said, if she were not more swiftly communi- 
cative, that I would go immediately to the 
lighthouse, where I could doubtless obtain 
from Avicia information of the movements 
of Silvain and Kristel. The old woman 
laughed, and said I must seek elsewhere for 
Avicia. 

“*T thought I told you,’ she said, ‘that 
Avicia had also disappeared. Be a little 
patient, and you will know everything. 
You're lucky, for I’m the only one in the 
village that can tell you things.’ 
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“‘T had no choice ; I was compelled to be 
patient, and, related in my own words, this 
is what I learnt : 

“ After my departure the wooing of Kristel 
and Silvain had become more fierce, and they 
were aware that they were rivals. It may 
or may not have been that Avicia had given 
and confessed her love to one of the brothers, 
but upon this point there was not even the 
evidence of hearsay, and my perplexity and 
distress were the greater because of my 
ignorance. Avicia came more frequently 
from the lighthouse to the village, and al- 
ways in the company of both Kristel and 
Silvain. These visits were made during the 
day, and in the evening the brothers, having 
dispensed with the service of the boatmen 
they had engaged, were in the habit of 
rowing Avicia home. One night, upon the 
return of Silvain and Kristel to the village, 
the old woman from whom I obtained these 
particulars overheard them conversing. She 
was unable to fix the identity of each speaker, 
for the night was dark, and she could not 
distinguish the voices as coming from either 
the one or the other. I could well excuse 
her for this, because, if I had been in her 
place, and concealed as she was, I myself 
should have been in doubt of the particular 
speaker who, for the moment, engaged my 
attention. This is what she overheard. 

“Tt is time to put an end to this. I 
have suffered in silence too long, and I can 
no longer bear my sufferings. Why do you 
bar my path to happiness ?’ 

“Why do you bar mine? I love Avicia.’ 

“¢T also, love her.’ 

““* You have concealed it from me.’ : 

“* Have you not done the same by me?’ 

“*How, then, could I suspect that you 
were my rival ?’ 

“¢* How could I?’ 

“*You madden me by your retorts. Can 
you not understand that you are driving me 
to desperation? She is the light of my life !’ 

“« And of mine!’ 

“That was all she heard. They moved 
away out of sight, and she was afraid to 
follow. 

“Two days before my return to the village, 
Avicia, Kristel, and Silvain, rowed, as usual, 
from the lighthouse to the shore. They 
were accompanied on this occasion by Avicia’s 
father, who had engaged an experienced man 
to take his place on the lighthouse during 
his absence. It was a breach of duty, but 
he risked it. The sea was calm and the 
weather fine, and likely to remain so. The 
risk, therefore, was not great. 

“How they passed the day was not known. 


They did not mingle with the inhabitants of 
the village, who, without invitation, were not 
likely to obtrude upon them, their own con- 
cerns being quite sufficient to occupy their 
attention. What was known was, that the 
father, daughter, and the twin-brothers passed 
out of the village, and that there appeared to 
be some kind of awkwardness and constraint 
upon them, the precise nature of which was 
not discernible ; and that at sunset Avicia’s 
father came back alone, and rowed himself 
to the lighthouse. From that moment 
nothing more had been seen of the young 
people. 

* What had become of them? Whither 
had they gone? It appeared to me that 
Avicia’s father was the only person who 
could allay my anxiety, and to him I went 
on the following day. He received me 
civilly enough, but I learnt little from him. 

«Tf you come to me,’ he said, ‘to pry 
into my daughter's concerns—which are 
mine—I say they are none of yours. You 
are little more than a stranger to me, and 
I have no business with you, and desire 
none. If you come to ascertain where you 
van find your friends, you will learn nothing 
from me. As to one, perhaps it is in my 
power to tell you, but I do not choose to 
gratify you. As to the other, perhaps you 
are as likely to light upon him as I am.’ 

“ During my visit I kept myself on the 
alert to discover some trace of Avicia, for it 
might be that the villagers were mistaken in 
their idea that she had disappeared at the 
same time as Silvain and Kristel. She might 
have returned in the middle of the night 
when all the village was asleep. I saw no 
signs of her, however, and when I left the 
lighthouse I was confident that she was not 
there. 

“T was at a loss what to do. There was 
absolutely no clue to direct me to my friends, 
and my anxiety became almost unbearable. 
I made inquiries in neighbouring villages 
and towns, and I employed men to search 
for me—but all was of no avail. At the 
end of a couple of months I was not a whit 
the wiser. To remain any longer in the 
village would have been folly, and it was 
with pain and reluctance that 1 bade the 
simple inhabitants farewell. They expressed 
a hope that they would see me again, and I 
promised to pay them another visit before 
twelve months had passed. It was a promise 
not lightly given, and it was my intention 
to perform it. I argued with myself that 
Avicia was certain to return at some time 
within the period I have mentioned, and 
that, directly or indirectly, I should succeed 
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in renewing my acquaintance with Silvain. 
That she was married to one of the brothers 
was in my view an established fact, but I 
found it impossible to decide upon which of 
them her choice had fallen. Bearing in 
mind the absorbing love which both had 
entertained for her, I shuddered to think of 
the consequences that might ensue from 
despair and jealousy. 

“Before I left the village to resume my 
travels I went to the lighthouse to see 
Avicia’s father, to acquaint him with my 
impending departure. He seemed to me 
restless and uneasy, and threw out vague 
hints of having been deceived, and of pro- 
mises broken by those who owed him love 
and duty. Taking advantage of these hints 
I pressed him closely, but he surlily refused 
to give me the least information. 

“*Tt can surely do you no harm,’ I urged, 
‘to tell me to whom your daughter is 
married.’ 

“<Tf IT come face to face with the man 
who says the contrary,’ he cried, ‘he will 
not live to repeat the lie.’ 

“He had misunderstood my question, and 
thought I intended to cast a doubt upon his 
daughter’s good name. Having assured him 
that I had no such intention, and pacified 
him, I repeated my question. 

“ «Find out for yourself,’ he said morosely, 
‘for the fortieth time, you will learn nothing 
from me.’ 

“Why he should have been so _persis- 
tently and unnecessarily brutal puzzled me. 
Suddenly a bright idea occurred to me. 
Baldwin was avaricious and a miser. He 
loved gold; it was as precious to him as his 
life’s blood. 

“T took my purse from my pocket, and 
emptied several gold pieces into the palm of 
my hand. A hissing sound escaped from 
between his closed teeth, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the money greedily, and then 
upon me ferociously. 
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“T laughed lightly and disdainfully. I 
made a motion of my head towards the boat 
which was moored to a staple in the outer 
wall of the lighthouse. Two fishermen were 
in the boat, waiting to row me back to the 
village. 

“<«Tf Ido not go to them soon,’ I said, 
‘they will come and seek me.’ 

““* What do you mean by that?’ he asked, 
with a dark frown on his face. 

“¢ You decline to answer my questions,’ I 
replied, ‘and I decline to answer yours. But 
I can do what you would be unwilling 
to do.’ 

“¢ What is that?’ 

“*T can pay for information. Ten of 
these gold pieces are yours, if you tell me 
truly to whom your daughter is married.’ 

“*Give me the money.’ 

“¢T gave him the gold, and he bit the 
coins singly with his strong teeth. Then he 
said, ‘She is married to Silvain.’ 

“¢ Heaven pity him,’ I said, preparing to 
descend, ‘for such a father-in-law.’ 

“*He needs no pity,’ retorted Baldwin, 
‘he has Avicia.’ 

“As we rowed to land I kept my face 
towards the lighthouse, and saw, with my 
mind’s eye, the image of the beautiful girl, as 
I had seen her for the first time, standing 
on the topmost gallery, with her luxuriant 
hair hanging loose, and the scarlet covering 
on her head. In the lives of Kristel and 
Silvain the lovely vision was the embodiment 
of a terrible fate. Red lips parted, white 
teeth gleaming, wistful eyes gazing, a face 
of bewitching beauty and innocence 
And suddenly the vision grew indistinct in 
a mass of whirling clouds, which in my 
fevered fancy became pregnant with angry 
passions. 1 dashed my hand across my 
eyes. 

“* Steady, sir,’ said the rowers, as their 
boat grated on the beach. 

“ Before night fell I was far away. 





(To be continued.) 
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